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THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


These books of recitations, entertainments and dialogues represent the latest of the kind 


pantomimes and material for every imaginable occasion. 


reputation. 


Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. ByE.C &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
forthis book. Forchikiren ofsix years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





Many of the books are made up 


From a moral as well as from a literary standpoint they are unexcelled. The books 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg 


This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding 
25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimfu’ 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 
, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding; 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 

ular authors. For children of twelve years. 


aper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


old up. 


scenery. 


Shoppers,”’ 





JOLLY etc. 
DIALOGUES 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
is fresh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide experience. All the 
dialogues are humorous. All 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
The costumes and 
scenery are all of the sim- 
plest: most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


Among the good things in 
the book are: 
“Mrs. Mason’s 
Poodle,”’ ** What Became of 
the Dinner,” ‘‘ Renting the 
Pickaninnies,”’ 
Pa Plays Football,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.’’ 


Faper binding, 25 cents 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding 
25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to 


* Clartetmas fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 

GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations 


** Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 





By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations, By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it.. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. ‘ 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


We carry the largest stock of amateur PLAYS in 


Our 100 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 


OCT 2 9 1919 


COMPANY 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND EXHIBITION 


and contain selections for readings, drills, marches, dialogues, monologues, 


of original matter and all 


tableaux, ays, 


are specially prepared by persons of experience and established 


are all arranged with a view to their use in schools. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are teh to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright,.and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 


ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with ithe greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 


ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 


HOLIDAY SEL®CTIONS. By SaraS. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
* Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day,” 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


(het sa PPn, 


Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
enterta’‘nments su'table especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 
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By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plavs. Among the days pro- 
vided for are New Year’s, Li coln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





Every dialogue is full of life and action. It 
is composed of the best contributions of more than 
thir:y of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as ‘o suit all grades of performers. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to Occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


One Hundred 
Choice Selections 
Number 40 


The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre= 
pared by a public reader of 
national reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. The 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Contains a wide variety of new and origixral 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and wri‘ers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the voung folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 
them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 





book contains one hundred 
pieces, prose and poetry, 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 
Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Bliss 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E Kiser, 


Paper binding, 30 cents 








TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This : ollec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
to every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. © An ex- 
cellent collection ‘ f 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 
Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


(DEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
oo and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, ‘‘I have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 


dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


WNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 
prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
Tecitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises connected with 
Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 
America and can supply any title in print. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 


material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville materialis hardtoget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
and short farces. Paper binding, 40 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 
B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required is in no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach” method with 
emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 


is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. ‘ Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents.. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 


For first-year reading 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 








POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY,  40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





January 1917 











Loss of Sleep 


is frequently caused by a depletion 
of the phosphates of the brain 





Conditions that weaken the brain 
force, naturally disturb the mental 
rocesses, and cause restlessness and 
oss of sleep. Such a condition is fre- 
uently the result of a depletion of 
the phosphatic salts, essential to good 
health. To replace these vital ele- 
ments of the brain and nerve tissues, 
is the mission of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, which strengthens weak 
nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
readily administered and assimilated. 
Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
drugs—free from anything harmful, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


benefits the brain by renewing 
the vital phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


346 6-16 





























PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 
Toads 
Price, 30 cente each 


NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. "18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAG ) NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


HE PROGRESS OF THE CHILD 
in school is determined primarily by 
his ability to read. 


The more attractive the teaching of read- 
ing can be made for him, the more his 
imagination, curiosity and ambition can 
be stimulated, the more perfectly the 
method is organized— 


So much more quickly will the little pupil 
progress. 


All this is done by 


Story Hour Readers 


They delight the children. They simplify 
the work of the teacher. They relieve 
the principal and superintendent of a 
heavy responsibility. 


DO YOUR READERS ACCOMPLISH AS MUCH? 
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VoLUME XXV 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 
50 BRoMFIELD STREET, Boston 


NOTICE 


New SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time. 


Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


RemitTANCES — Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made to the order of the 
Primary Education Company. As an acknowledgment of your remittance the date 
om the of the first or second paper you receive after you remit will be changed. 
If special receipt is wanted enclose 2-cent stamp for postage. 
OFFICES 
CHICAGO 2457-2459 Prarrre AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market StrEEt 


BOSTON 50 BromFieitp STREET 
NEW YORK 18 E. 177s Street 


CANADA 
McCLELLAND & Goopcuitp, BooKsELLERS, 264 Kinc Street West, Toronto 


AUSTRALIA 
EDUCATIONAL SupPLY COMPANY, 227 LitTLE CoLLINs STREET, MELBOURNE 





Published Monthly, September to June, inclusive 
Subscriptions, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 20 cents 
Canadian and Foreign subscriptions, $1.75. 

Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second-Class matter 
Copyright, 1916, by Prmmary Epucation Company 








Manuscripts — Address all manuscripts intended for publication to the Editor of 
Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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A-MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Our Superintendent’s Office 
Jessie L. Hodges 


N his usual blind, thoughtless fashion, Cupid had 
robbed the Farmwell School of one of its teachers 
and the little gods of chance had relentlessly decreed 
that I should fill out the unexpired term. As the 

school year was somewhat advanced, it was necessary for 
the superintendent, whom I found to be a very able man, 
to give me a brief outline of the work and also make me 
familiar with the rules and regulations of the institution. 

Near the conclusion of our interview, he remarked, “ By 
the way, Miss Sloan, there is one thing I forgot to mention. 
While this is no iron-clad rule of mine, I have asked my 
teachers not to take any work home with them to be done 
by the midnight candle.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, ‘‘when and where am I to correct 
papers, make out my reports and” — 

“In my office,” he interrupted smilingly. “It will be 
open to you at all hours and I trust you will not find it 
unpleasant to work with us there. You see I want you to 
have your evenings free for recreation. As you board near 
the school building, it will not be inconvenient for you to 
run over any time in the afternoon that suits you best, and 
spend the time necessary for correcting those papers about 
which you are so much concerned. I have found that so 
many teachers are inclined to wait until, literally, the 
eleventh hour to do this work — when they are sleepy and 
tired physically —the results are far from satisfactory. 
When this is the case, they report here in the morning, 
looking tired and listless, strangers to enthusiasm and fresh- 
ness. Now, you know my reasons for making this request. 
If at any time you wish to consult with me privately, I will 
see you in a little room which adjoins the main office. The 
latter is open to all and we meet there to work or play as we 
feel inclined. As we have ne mail delivery in Farmwell, 
the janitor brings the te: chers’ mil +c the office to be de- 
livered.” 

The idea of going heme ‘ror. school unburdened with a 
blue pencil and countless papers was entirely new to me. 
Naturally, that part of the proposition had its attractions 
but on the other hand, I feared [should not enjoy the com- 
panionship of others while planning and preparing my 
work. However, I did not voice my fears but inwardly re- 
solved to put aside my own preference in the matter and 
follow instructions to the letter. Much to my surprise, I 
found the arrangement an ideal one. 

The superintendent’s office was a large and well furnished 
room — equipped with comfortable chairs, two tables, 
filing cabinets, telephone, typewriter, and a bookcase 
bulging with good reference works. The Teachers’ Reading 
Club had subscribed to several magazines and they were 
very much in evidence, too. Potted plants, pictures and 
one or two rugs gave an added charm and color to the room. 
These, combined with the genial fellowship which existed 
between us, were the magic wand whose touch created an 
atmosphere suspiciously like home. 

Most of us were living in boarding-houses where, outside 
of school hours, our lives were bounded by the four walls of a 
small room. No wonder we often spent our entire after- 

(Continued on page 57) 








Our Saturday Morning Story Hour 


Marie M. Anderson 


Primary Kindergarten Director, Port Arthur, Texas 


to our schools in Port Arthur, owing, principally, to 

the fact that the library facilities of our schools 

and city have been meagre and children’s literature, 
aside from the class-room texts, has been quite limited. 
At present, however, our schools have a library located 
in the high school building. This library has acquired 
within the last two years much good juvenile literature, but 
since the children in our elementary schools until recently 
have not had access to much literature beyond their basic 
text-books, they did not exhibit any particular interest 
in what was in store for them at the library. The super- 
intendent, librarian and I felt that some way must be found 
to create a demand for the best kind of reading among our 
school children. One of the best suggestions, and the one 


Ge our sch morning story-telling is a recent addition 


upon which we took immediate action, was story-telling 
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on Saturday mornings. I: was left to the librarian and 
myself to determine a way in which this could be brought 
about without cost, since no funds had been provided for 
the purpose and since, such an experiment being new in 
Port Arthur, we could not ascertain what kind of response 
we should get from the children. 

We decided upon the high school library as the appro- 
priate place for the story-telling, since the books were there. 
The next task was to discover our story-tellers. 

Mrs. Carter, our school librarian, has had, from the be- 
ginning of the establishment of our library, a class of girls 
who are taking library work for credit. These library 
students act as her assistants in every possible way. Among 
the requirements in this library course is an acquaintance 
with the best in children’s literature. Even learning how 
to tell stories properly is part of this work. She had dis- 
covered that a weak point in the story-telling by the girls 
was lack of practice in telling stories to real, live children. 
Immediately we had discovered our story-tellers. The 
girls were interested and took charge of the work by turns, 
two girls on duty each Saturday. The time was fixed 
from ten to half-past eleven, the session to be divided into 
two divisions, one hour for the telling of stories and the 
remaining time for the use of books by the children. 

Announcement of this opportunity for the children was 
made through the elementary schools and the press. The 
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first two or three Saturdays our attendance was not large, 
only about twenty-five or thirty children reporting; but 
as time went on, more and more children came, until we 
could scarcely handle the numbers, and upon several occa. 
sions it became necessary to divide the children into sec. 
tions. Of course, the children who came were of all sizes 
and ranging in age from four to twelve years. Many of 
the older children who were obliged to look after the younger 
ones on Saturday mornings, found the story-telling a pleas. 
ing diversion. 

To the reader, it might seem that it was a difficult task 
to find stories suited to the varying ages, but very many of 
the fairy stories were quite new to the older children whofgyndre 
had not had access to much children’s literature. We defoncide 
cided, also, to make use of the classics as far as possible —fyoy mez 
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young and old, like Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe and the Agail 
Myths. pn a pl 

One feature of this Saturday morning work which servedpever p 
to make the stories especially impressive was the co-opera-pxtta w 
tion of one of our motion picture theaters, the manager oifl0w n 
which endeavored to procure reels of the stories thatyou dic 
our girls planned to tell the children. The time for thesepajoyed 
pictures was adjusted so as to immediately follow the story Can | 
session. A small charge of five cents was made for thegem of 1 
pictures. This charge was made general for children and peciali 
adults as well and many of the mothers accompanied the putside 
children to the story hour and the theater, also. I wishf crea 
to state here that it is the plan of our schools to have thesé Can | 
motion pictures in our own buildings soon, to be used inpfve 1 
connection with story-telling and other school subjec tad ev 

The above is a brief account of the Saturday story-telling t on 1 
during our first year. This year, literature department hade a 
have been added to our elementary schools, so our juvenil@f a1 
literature has been transferred to these schools and with if One y 
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The interest among the children in this Saturday school 
jsa constantly growing thing. The story-tellers report that 
children themselves bring stories and books from their homes 
and show an inclination to take an active part in the work. 
At present we have more interesting material from the 
children themselves than we can make immediate use of. 
The effect this story-telling has had upon the choice of 
large, ; 
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this question of your last year’s work, or of all your 

years of teaching, what answer would you give to 

yourself? Iam not asking you to give your answer 
to me, or to the world — you might blush with shame — 
t taskfput [ wonder if you would have an answer fo give to yourself. 
ny off Not what you can, or will do, but, what have you done? 
n whoffundreds of teachers never stop to face themselves; to 
Ve defconsider whether they have really done anything. Even 
ble —fyou may find yourself shocked when you realize what your 
est tofanswer must be to the question, what “big” thing did I do 
the first year Itaught? The second year? Andsoon. Can 
you count twenty distinct steps that you have made if 
you have taught twenty years? Does each year stand for 
some problem attacked and accomplished? 

What have you done? To answer, “Taught school from 
nine until four,” is but the ordinary teacher’s answer. 
Js it yours? These teachers remind me of the man who 
tands at the grindstone and grinds his ax, perfectly content 
(maybe not content), to do so, at least, satisfied that he is 
ing something. He doesn’t even realize that his neighbor 
both grinds his ax, and takes it out and uses it! Are you 
just grinding, or are you making the grinding a means to 
an end? Are you grinding, putting your ax away for the 
summer, and in the fall taking it out rusted and ready for 
another all winter’s grinding? 

It is all right to put your work away for awhile. It is 
nll right to carry out the routine, but you must work past 
and above it, if you find real joy and profit, and rise above 
he ordinary. 

The teacher who says, “School teaching is always giving 
pnd not getting,” is standing at the grindstone placidly 
prinding! Possibly you are one of those who say that 
school teaching is a- “grind.” If so, take your ax and go 
but into the woods and work, and it won’t be. There 
are people that you know who have got and made more 
put of school teaching than you ever dreamed was in it. 
Why weren’t you one of these? 

4 Again, what have you done? Last year did you put 
mn a play, a pageant, a musical such as your school had 
. servedmever put on before? If you did you must have had to do 
)-operapttra work, but you did do something, and its worth you 
now not. You enjoyed it, you will enjoy knowing that 


ft you should stand off and thoughtfully ask yourself 
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an ou did it in years to come. Both children and parents 
or thesepnjoyed it and may not they enjoy it for years to come? 

xe storyy Can you say of yourself, “One year I took up the prob- 





’m of increasing my efficiency in teaching? I studied and 
pecialized in my method of teaching writing. I took an 


for the 












ren and C ' : 
ed theiputside course and worked certain evenings a week on it. 
I wishf increased my efficiency in teaching writing fifty per cent!” 













ve thesg Can you say that last year you made it a point to im- 
used imptove in your methods of teaching arithmetic? Did you 
ubjects tad every reference book and magazine article you could 
y-tellingget on the teaching of arithmetic? Can you say that you 









rtment#ade a special problem of it and worked at it, but that now 
juvenilgo™ can teach arithmetic? 
| with itg One year, did you take up the spelling problem and work all 





ne manger with it, making yourself the most efficient teacher of spell- 
This i@Bin your building? Did you specialize one year in your study 
numbed working out of problems, on how to teach reading? 

end preg Was the “something” of last year, or the year before, 

e to th@at you went to a great deal of trouble to make your 

h schoogehool-room the most attractive one in the building, more 

tractive than your room had ever been before? Did you 
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books by children and the greater demand for good books 
has been surprising. The reading teachers also inform us 
they notice a great improvement in the children’s every-day 
reading, as might well be expected. 

With results such as these, we are obliged to consider 
our Saturday morning story hour as an essential part_of 
our school work. 


What Have You Done? 


E. L. Schofield 


decorate your room at holiday seasons as the prosperous 
merchants in town decorate theirs? Did you make dozens 
of little hearts glad by your extra work, that possibly some 
poor little child might remember your Hallowe’en or Christ- 
mas decorations all of his life? 

Did you put on an exhibit that the Principal or Superin- 
tendent didn’t have to ask you to put on? Did you go to 
the trouble of putting up a weekly exhibit of the children’s 
work and study your own progress by the progress that 
the pupils made? 

In one of the years did you maké a specialty of giving 
the pupils and mothers a certain number of parties, which 
meant more work for you, but which meant what you do 
not know to some.of them? In what way did you make 
your, profession more popular and out-of-the-ordinary? 

Did you start a school garden that was a great deal of 
trouble, but which put your school one step forward? 

In what year did you look around and see what hygienic 
improvements could be.made and did you work hard all 
vear to get them? 

For one year’s problem did you decide to increase your 
nalive power, and work to build up your health and per- 
sonality? Did anyone ever notice that your voice had 
changed and were your superintendent and pupils gtdtified 
because you had the most pleasant manner of-any of the 
teachers? Did you make a year’s specialty of improving 
your managing power; study how to discipline, and see 
where and why you had failed and then remedy it? 

Do you ever stop to.think whether you are building up 
your efficiency? A teacher of twenty years’ experience 
was not as efficient as one who had taught three years and 
both were seemingly of like mentality and personality. 
Why? One had been placidly “grinding” for twenty years 
and the other had worked out from the grinding. The 
three-year teacher got nearly twice the salary of the 
twenty-year one. As a general proposition, difference in 
salary indicates difference in efficiency, but do you stop to 
consider whether you are increasing your efficiency fast 
enough? 

One year, did you decide to broaden yourself intellectu- 
ally and did you work to inform yourself about your own 
town or city? Did your regular reading keep you up on all 
current events? 

You say that all this suggested is more work. It is, but 
inspiring and not so killing as continual grinding. The 
man who has made his millions has used his brains, and 
possibly his hands, a million times more than the “bum” 
in the park. He worked harder, but were the hardships 
equal to what are now the hardships of the dejected looking 
creature in the park, who now bears his failure alone, but 
whose failures society may some time have to bear? 

It is a pleasant consolation to feel that you have done 
something and it more than pays for the extra work. Set 
some task for every year, either to improve your school 
or to improve yourself. Let every year stand for some- 
thing besides just grinding from nine to four. Link your 
name and memory with the pdst and present. Beautify 
some spot in each school year that it may be a joy and bene- 
fit to you in after years and to those with whom you work, 
or to those who may come after you. 

Choose some new problem each year and work it out, 
and then you will feel joy and profit within you when you 
answer the question that you have put to yourself, “What 
have you done?” 
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Carried on Along 


* & 
Experimental Lines 
IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT AT THE STATE NORMAL, WAYNE, NEBRASKA 
Edith Stocking 


Primary Critic Teacher 


bringing in the Sunday supplement of a Chicago 

daily containing pictures of war scenes of Northern 

France and saying, “France is all shotted up to- 
day, Miss Stocking.” 

My appreciation of that supplement flooded the room 
with illustrated reading material — magazines and dailies 
— brought by all the children; and their eagerness to share 
their gifts, study the pictures, and decipher inscriptions 
drove home to me the value of this field of picture and read- 
ing work. 

They pored over the pictures, read phrases in the maga- 
zines, hastened to school at unheard of hours with the most 
unseemly reading material and I stood aside from the un- 
expected situation until I felt it was time to imperceptibly 
slip the indiscriminate selection of material from the hands 
of the children, and then I entered the field as an admirer 
ot the “Little Stories for Bed-time,”’ by Thornton Burgess, 
in the Omaha World-Herald. 

These stories are familiar to all readers of the Children’s 
Column in great dailies, and need no comment. 

The work gradually crystallized along certain experi- 
mental lines. The following steps are noted in the order 
in which they occurred in the growth of the work. 


(a2) Material Brought in by the Children 


By this I mean the accidental introduction of the Chicago 
daily into our school life and the joyful bringing and shar- 
ing of illustrated matter chosen in a haphazard manner and 
brought, in the hopes of winning my approval and in tke 
desire to share with other children. 


(}) The Post-office 


The quantity and variety soon assumed such propor- 
tions, the children—at my suggestion — thought they 
decided they needed a real, for-sure post-office, with pigeon- 
holes within which to place the daily mail and from which 
it could be taken by any child before school time. 

So our crude post-office came to us, and its twenty-four 
pigeon-holes were soon stuffed with a motley array of 


[To work grew out of a little second grade girl’s 


papers, pictures from magazines, patent medicine advertise- 
ments, postal cards addressed to themselves, and now and 
then a letter I felt certain had been surreptitiously slipped 
from home. 


(c) Choice of the Little Stories for Bed-time 


I have previously mentioned I stood aside from the situa- 
tion at a loss as to my next move; but feeling I must in- 
fluence for a more selective line of reading, I brought in 
one of the “Little Stories for Bed-time” and told it to the 
school group, and lo! the problem solved itself; for at once 
the tide turned in favor of “Farmer Brown’s boy with the 
queer shining things on his feet,” “Peter and Mrs. Peter,” 
and all the little people of the old Brier Patch. 

Little children are eye-minded to a large degree, and I 
seized this opportunity to work for impression, feeling con- 
vinced the wish for expression would follow. 

We began the work early in January when the ground was 
clothed in a beautiful, sparkling crust of snow which 
squeaked as we crunched our way to school. The frosty 
air powdered our eye-lashes, burnt our throats, nipped our 
cheeks, and rimed our mufflers. The window-panes were 
etched with wonderful frost pictures; evergreens were white 
wigwams under which Peter and Mrs. Peter were doubtless 
snuggled away safely and around which they left their 
tracks in plain view for our inspection. 

At night the hills which rimmed our horizon were out- 
lined with faint pencil markings of darkness as they imper- 
ceptibly merged into the wintry sky as we trudged home. 

We looked up into the sky just before we cuddled into 
snuggly beds and said good-bye to the “Great, wide, 
wonderful, beautiful world,” by taking a last look at the 
winking stars and saying with the Psalmist, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmanent sheweth his 
handiwork.” 

One little girl took occasion one frosty morning to show 
me just how the stars had winked at her the previous night, 
and her little face screwed up in its odd grimace touched 
me more deeply than I care to admit. 

The impressions gathered from the heart of the winter 
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season made for a sturdiness of purpose, power of attack 
and grim joy —it seemed to me —in facing unpleasant 
physical situations. 


(@) Papers Taken Home 


The desire to take papers home for re-reading by ‘“‘daddy” 
followed my readings, and I rejoiced at the first call for a 
paper. An intense interest was immediately manifested 
by parents, for their children were reading the dates and 
deciphering the advertisements of dailies. I had succeeded 
—as never before — in forming a tie between home, child 
and school. 


(¢) Children Wish to Read Stories Aloud 


The wish to be able to read the papers aloud was the 
next symptom I noticed, and soon children hovered at my 
desk from eight o’clock on, reading paragraphs — of their 
own selection — from favorite chapters of the stories. The 
choice made was the surprising feature of the experiment 
tome; for usually, when a child decided to make the ven- 
ture there was a most extensive digging and burrowing 
through the pigeon-holes of the post-office for the exact 

per desired, and when unearthed was usually one of the 
old date and almost always contained a description of the 
escape from danger of some of the outdoor creatures. 

Soon papers were being taken home to exploit the reader’s 
ability to rustle, turn and read them as “my daddy” did. 


(f) The Visiting Step 

Then came the time when the children were puffed up 
with the importance of their prowess and wished to make 
excursions into “far countries” and they were invited — 
at my suggestion — to visit and read to President Conn, 
Dean Hahn, members of the faculty and the training school. 
These visits were always colored with pleasure and the 
readers invariably returned with an added poise, confident 
of their power to please, and happy in having given pleasure 
to others. 


(2) The Formal Step 


The next step wasa formal one. It was that of sectioning 
the class into two groups, each of which was to read a 
chapter by paragraph to the other group and a score be 
kept of the grades given by the listening section. This 
was the most difficult of all the work yet undertaken, as 
the audience was a frank and critical one. 

Each section chose its own chapter and the paragraphs 
were numbered and assigned to the different pupils by the 
practice teacher in charge, care being taken to give the 
most difficult paragraphs to the best readers, or “talkers,” 
as readers are called in our department. Each child knew 
his particular paragraph. As preparation, the children 
called for the unusual and, to them, hard words in their 
individual paragraphs; these words were written on the 
blackboard by the teacher. After all hard words were 
chosen, they were sounded and pronounced in unison by the 
class in the supposition that all had need of this training, 
as this reading matter contained some words foreign to the 
teaders in use. We were also crowded for time. These 
words remained on the board for reference until the lesson 
Was read. 

The lesson was prepared at odd times before school, the 
least proficient reader taking the paper home to study his 
particular paragraph —if he wished —so he would not 
lower the score for his group. When the lesson was read 
—usually the day after the assignment—each child 
stepped to the front of the room and “talked his paragraph 
to his schoolmates, was given his grade by the competing 
section which he recorded on the record at the board. The 
two sections read on alternate days and the score was made 

| at the end of a week’s work, when, by adding the score 
kept, the winning side was made known. 

The surprising feature of this step was the leniency 
shown two weak readers who did their best, but whose 
best was poor. 
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CONCLUSION 


I do not intend to convey the impression that ali other 
incidental reading material was entirely crowded out of 
our room. It was not, but the bulk of the oral reading 
work of this type centered around the “Little Stories for 
Bed-time.” 

Our reading table was piled with National Geographic 
Magazines, stereopticon views of animals, mountain scenes, 
and also one set descriptive of doll-making as well as a 
generous number of the latest readers. 

I believe the time is at our door when our readers will 
be more profusely illustrated with pictures satisfying the 
child’s craving for information along lines now supposed 
to be beyond him, and that the printed page will be much 
curtailed. I also believe that information can be conveyed 
to him by the picture page before he can read the printed 
page, as he is able to interpret the picture page before he 
can read the printed one. 

My experiment with the handling of illustrated paper 
and magazine material actually secreted under coats and 
thereby taken into and out of the school-room by this 
“underground” method has convinced me that children 
often have an insatiate desire for information afforded by 
pictures and that it is immaterial by what means they are 
a with the desire to learn to read, so they do 
earn. 

I believe a second grade child may study the children 
of Holland through the picture pages of the National 
Geographic Magazine with more profit than he will derive 
from the printed page of the average second reader. Why 
should he not learn of the children of Switzerland through 
the same medium? 

I hope to see a few readers compiled somewhat like the 
Little Black Sambo book, containing full page illustrations 
suitable to satisfy the longings of second grade children 
along informational lines now supposed to be beyond them. 
I would have the printed material curtailed to the extent 
of one paragraph, placed in the center of the page opposite 
the full page illustration; be concise in word structure de- 
signed to convey information, and set up in large print. 

The cost might be comparatively great, but it would 
be expended for those of whom it has been said, “Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

No other line of reading has brought an equal amount of 
joy to my pupils. Perhaps it was because we worked along 
extensive rather than intensive lines and for impressions. 
We enjoyed the creaking snow, the winking stars, and the 
whistling wind; laughed at the wiggly nose and smoothed 
the soft fur of Peter Rabbit’s baby; reported Welcome 
Robin’s arrival with glee, and received outdoor impressions 
like so many little sensitized plates, ready for our language 
work. 

The class was a second grade, numbering thirteen chil- 
dren of seven and eight years of age. They had had an 
excellent phonic foundation. The feature militating against 
ease in the work was the size of the print, but space costs 
in a daily. I know the children could have “talked” with 
greater ease had the stories been set up in larger 
print. 

As a last word I will say to all teachers who may enter 
this line of incidental and informational reading work, 
live in the children’s world; accept all material with appar- 
ent appreciation, even though some of it is afterwards acci- 
dentally lost in the selective process; bring your own gift 
to the contribution, being careful it “belongs”; create a 
tie between home, child and school; enlist the interest and 
sympathy of your co-workers; arouse your school group; 
and above all, do not “weary of well doing,” but realize 
it is a matter of slow growth, but one reaching into other 
fields than your own. 

Perhaps it will be given to you—as it was to me — 
to watch your little “lame boy” — for being a teacher, of 
course you have one — who “could not dance the whole 
of the way” in other lines of work, run abreast of his mates 
in this. 
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Child Verse in Illustration 


Ill 


Florence M. Pettee 
Director of Art, Montclair, (N.J.) High School 
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Myth Studies V 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


Philemon and Baucis 


I INTRODUCTION 

Show both summer and winter pictures of the oak and 
linden. Compare the trees as to shape, size, beauty, etc. 
This tree study may occupy more time than would be de- 
sirable to use in introducing the story by taking up the work 
in the nature study class. Winter is an idea] time for the 
study of tree structure. 


II THe Story 

In the good old days there lived in Greece an old man 
and his wife who were known by the names of Philemon 
and Baucis. Their home was a humble cottage just out- 
side a village. They were very poor, food was not always 
plentiful, but they were always contented and happy. 
It was always a great pleasure to them to share what they 
had with those who were less fortunate. So fond were 
they of each other that their greatest wish was that both 
might die at the same hour. 

Their neighbors were not like these kindly people. They 
were even unkind to strangers who passed through the vil- 
lage unless they judged by appearances that the travelers 
were rich; then everything they possessed was placed at the 
command of the visitors. 

One day, toward evening, two travelers came into the 
village, tired, hungry and thirsty. They sought food and 
shelter for the night. The younger man knocked at the 
door of a beautiful house, saying to his companion, “These 
people must be wealthy, they will surely take us in.” His 
friend only smiled. He said nothing even when the master 
of the house came to the door and bade them begone. 

Then they asked for food at a cottage door and were 
again refused. From house after house they were driven 
away. Even the children jeered at them. 

Weary and discouraged, they decided to go on, and pres- 
ently they came to the little cottage of Philemon and 
Baucis. These good people had just finished their even- 
ing meal and there was little left in the house to eat, but 
both said, when the strangers appeared, “Come in. You 
are welcome. Something to eat? To be sure! We have 
very little, but we shall be glad to give you that.” 

“What can we give them?” Pnilemon asked his wife. 

“T have a tiny piece of bacon,” replied Baucis, “and 
there are plenty of herbs in the house. I can soon make 
a stew of these.” 

While this was cooking she made ready the table and 
placed upon it the earthen dishes and wooden cups. “TI 
wish we had not eaten the last of the bread for our supper,” 
thought she. “What else can I give them? Oh! there is 
the wild honey and some of Minerva’s olives. I wish we 
had more milk; I fear there is scarcely enough to fill the 
pitcher.” 

While Baucis was getting the supper, Philemon enter- 
tained the guests. 

“The people in the village do not like strangers, do they?” 
questioned the younger man. “They were very unkind to 


“No,” replied Philemon, “it is only rich travelers for 
whom they will do anything.” 

“Their punishment is at hand,” said the elder man. 

Seeing that supper was nearly ready Philemon filled a 
beechen bowl with water that the strangers might wash. 
When they had finished, Baucis said, “Sit here and eat.”’ 
They did eat, and with zest, for they were very hungry. 
The younger man drank his cup of milk at once and asked 
for more. “Whatshall Ido?” thought Baucis. “I emptied 
the pitcher when I first filled the cups.” But she took 
it up and finding a few drops in it she poured them into 
the cup, and, wonder of wonders! the milk continued to 
flow from the pitcher until the cup was full. 


“TI must have been mistaken,” said Baucis to herself. 
“Perhaps there was more left than I thought.” 

Then the older man said, “That milk is so delicious that 
I should like another cup of it.” 

“T am so sorry,” replied Baucis, “but there is no more.” 

“Look!” said the man, holding out his cup. 

Sure enough! As she looked the milk came up higher 
and higher in the pitcher until it was again full, and there 
seemed to be no less after she had filled the cup. 

“Oh, Philemon! Philemon!” she cried, “These are not 
men, but gods. Let us fall on our knees and beg them not 
to be offended at the humble fare we have given them.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the elder. “Why do you apologize’ 
You have done your best. That is all that is required of 
anyone. We thank you for your kindness. Arise. We 
will go outside and you shall see what happens to the unkind 
villagers.” 

Jupiter and Mercury, who had given these two old people 
such a delightful surprise, went out followed by Philemon 
and Baucis. 

“Come, let us climb to the top of the hill,” said Mercury 
We shall have a better view from there.” 

As they looked over the village from the hilltop the houses 
and people disappeared and in their place they beheld a 
beautiful lake with waters of deepest blue. Then they 
turned to look at their own cottage. As they looked it 
grew larger and larger, the walls became marble, the roof 
gold, and behold!—a magnificent palace stood in the place 
of their little home. 

“This is one of my temples,” said Jupiter, “and I 
make you joint rulers so long as you both shall live. Ask 
whatever you will for yourselves and it shall be given to 
you.” 

Philemon and Baucis exclaimed together, “We deserve 
no reward, we have done no more than our duty. But if 
we are to have a wish granted, let us live long and useful 
lives and when we die let it be at the same hour.”’ 

“You shall have your wish,” said Jupiter, and he and 
Mercury went on their way. 

These people lived to a good old age and took great de- 
light in keeping the temple and entertaining strangers. 
They never tired of telling the wonderful story of the visit 
of Jupiter and Mercury. One day they were standing out- 
side the temple, one on either side of the door, telling the 
familiar tale to a traveler. Baucis, looking at her husband, 
saw leaves growing from his head. 

“Oh, Philemon!” she cried, “what is the matter with 
your head?” At the same moment he noticed leaves grow- 
ing from her head. 

“T do not know, Baucis, but we are both changing,” an- 
swered Philemon. 

Branches appeared. The leaves became more numerous 
and beautiful. 

“Good-bye, dear Baucis, I cannot speak to you longer.” 

“Good-bye, Philemon,” she .replied. 

Soon the change was completed and Baucis had become 
a beautiful linden tree and Philemon a sturdy oak. There 
they stood, close together, spread‘ng their kindly shade over 
the wayfarer, and he could hear them whispering lovingly 
above his head. 


III QvEsTIONS 


Who were Philemon and Baucis, and where did they live? 
What kind of people lived in the village? Which do you 
like the better, and why? Who came to the village one 
evening and how were they received? Describe their re- 
ception by Philemon and Baucis. Tell of the supper pre- 
pared by Baucis. What happened at the table? What 
did Jupiter do after supper? How were Philemon and 
Baucis rewarded? Did they think they deserved a reward, 
and why? What happened years after? 
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Morning and Night 
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IV ORAL REPRODUCTION ScENE II — Cottage of Philemon 
(a) By parts. Tell the part you like best. (If this 


method is used be sure that none of the following points are 
omitted: (1) Philemon and Baucis ‘in their home. (2) 
The villagers. (3) The strangers in the village. (4) 
The strangers at Philemon’s. (5) Punishment of the vil- 
lagers. (6) Reward of Philemon and Baucis. 

(6) As a whole. 


V_ DRAMATIZATION 
_ The story is now familiar enough to be dramatized. De- 
cide upon the number of characters required, scenes, etc. 


CHARACTERS 
PHILEMON MERCURY 
Baucis VILLAGERS — Man, woman, child 
JUPITER TRAVELER 


ScENE I — In the Village 
(Enter Jupiter and Mercury, disguised as travelers.) 


Mercury 1am so hungry and thirsty that I can go no 
farther. It is getting late, too. 

Jupiter Perhaps we had better stay in this village for 
the night. Where shall we seek lodging? 

Mercury This is a beautiful house. Surely the people 
who live here will be glad to do something for us. (Knocks.) 

Man of the House (opens door, looks at travelers, frowns) 
What do you want? 

Mercury Weare tired and hungry. We seek some kind 
person who will give us food and shelter for the night. 

Man Begone, you beggars, begone, or I will set my 
dogs on you! (Closes door.) 

Mercury Nothing here. Suppose we try that little 
cottage. Perhaps the poor will be more kind to us. 

Jupiter Yes, try there. (They walk to the next door. 
Mercury knocks. The door is opened by a woman.) 

Mercury My good woman, will you not give two weary 
travelers their supper and a night’s lodging? 

Woman (harshly) We have little enough of our own. 
There is nothing to spare to beggars. 

Mercury (turning away) Where shall we go next? 

Jupiter Why not try at each door? 

Mercury That isa good plan. You take one street and 
I the other, then we will meet here. (Exeunt travelers.) 

Woman They will not find anyone in the village who 
will feed them. They may as well go on. I wish the dog 
were here. He would make short work of them, the lazy 
beggars! 

Child (runs out from behind the woman) Get out, you 
lazy beggars, get out! (Runs down the street after them.) 

Woman Come back. The beggars will carry you off. 
(Child returns. Both enter the house. Jupiter and Mercury 
return.) 

Jupiter Did you find a place to stay, or anything to eat? 

Mercury (sadly) No, they all turned me away. They 
did not do it kindly, either. 

Jupiter Let us goon. We may find better people out- 
side the village. (Exeunt Jupiter and Mercury.) 


(Philemon and Baucis seated.) 


Philemon What a fine supper we had to-night, my good 
Baucis. 
Baucis Some people, I am told, would think it a very 


poor one, but I shall be thankful if we always have as good. 
(Knock is heard at the door. Baucis opens it.) 

Mercury We are two tired, hungry travelers, my good 
woman. Have you anything for us to eat? 

Philemon and Baucis (together) Come in. To be sure 
you may have something to eat. We have very little, but 
you are more than welcome to that. (Jupiler and Mercury 
enter and are seated by Philemon.) 

Philemon (aside to Baucis) What can we give them? 

Baucis There is a tiny piece of bacon and we have 
plenty of herbs. I can soon make a stew from these. I 
wish we had not eaten the last of the bread for our supper. 
(Philemon entertains the guests while Baucis gets the supper 
and sets the table.) 

Baucis (aside) What else can I give them? There is 
wild honey and some of Minerva’s olives. I wish we had 
more milk; I fear there is scarcely enough to fill the pitcher. 

Mercury (to Philemon) ‘The people in your village do not 
like strangers. They were very unkind to us. 

Philemon No, it is only for rich travelers that they will 
do anything. 

Jupiter They should be punished. 

Mercury I think they will be, and very soon. 

Philemon I see supper is nearly ready. I will get some 
water that you may wash. (Gets bowl of water, men wash.) 

Baucis (pointing to seats at table) Sit here. (Men are 
seated and cat. Mercury drinks his milk.) 

Mercury (holding out cup) I am very thirsty. May I 
have some more milk? 

Baucia (aside) What shall I do? I emptied the pitcher 
when I filled the cups. (Takes up the pitcher.) Perhaps 
there are a few drops left. (Pours. Looks amazed as the 
cup fills. Passes it to Mercury) I must have made a mis- 
take, but how strange it looked! 

Jupiter That milk is so delicious that I should like an- 
other cup of it, too. 

Baucis Oh, I am so sorry, but really there is none left. 

Jupiter Look in the pitcher. 

Baucis (looking) Oh, Philemon! Look! Look! See 
the milk rise in the pitcher! These are not men, but gods. 
Let us fall on our knees and beg them to forgive us for offer- 
ing them such poor food. (Both kneel.) 

Jupiter Rise. Rise. We have nothing to forgive. 
You have done your best and we thank you for your kind- 
ness. Come, we will go outside and see what will happen 
to the selfish villagers. (Exeunt all.) 


ScENE III — PUNISHMENT AND REWARD 


Mercury Just a few steps more and we shall be at the 
top of the hill. Look below. 


Baucis How small the people look! 
(Continued on page 59) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


An English Lesson for January 
The Months 


Marion D. Paine 


A THIRD GRADE 
ASSEMBLY 


Given at the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City 
(Length of performance: twenty to 
thirty minutes) 

HE MONTHS” was 
developed by a Third 
Grade in the Ethical 
Culture School, as a 
part of regular class work in 
English. Three weeks of prep- 
aration were required. The 
children planned and carried 
out practically the entire pro- 
themselves, 
poems and performers, and 
working up the acts, which 
were supposed to illustrate 
“what children do in every 
month of the year.” 

Each child took part at least 
The acts were in 
pantomime and were accom- 
panied by appropriate music. 

Seats for the spectators were 


choosing 


arranged around three sides 


of a hollow square, with a 


September 


platform in front. Screens at 


one side hid the properties from view. The speakers who 
introduced, each month stood on the platform and the act 
took; place in the square. 


Program 


Explainer (boy dressed in white) We are going to show 


you what children do in all the months of the year. 


(Enter Little New Year dressed in white, wearing a fluffy 


headdress, and carrying bells in her hands. She dances 


about on the stage to the tune of “Oh, I am the Little New Year, 
Oh, hot” then recites) 


Of all the gifts that come to cheer, 

The best one is a brand new year. 
Snow-wrapped and holly-decked it comes 
To richest and to poorest homes. 

Twelve jeweled months all set with days 
Of priceless opportunities; 

Joy to you for the year that brings 

So many and such precious things! 


(Same dance and music before leaving the stage.) 


(Enter January, wearing a green hood and cape covered 


with flecks of cotton to represent snow, who recites) 


January — 
All the earth is wrapped in snow, 
O’er the hills the cold winds blow, 
Through the valleys down below 
Whirls the blast. 
All the mountain brooks are still, 
Not a ripple from the hill, 
For each tiny moving rill 
Is frozen fast. 


Act — Children wearing outside wraps skate in pairs and 


alone to music, “See-Saw,” in Gaynor book. A boy runs 
jn, carrying a sled. 


January February 


February (child wearing crown of small hearts and two ver 


large hearts joined at the shoulders) 


February — fortnights two — 
Briefest of the months are you, 
Of the winter’s children last. 
Why do you go by so fast? 
You’re the baby of the year, 
And to me you're very dear, 
Just because you bring the line, 
“Will you be my Valentine?” 


Act — A boy and girl enter. They stand about in greal 
A whist! 


excitement as though watching for some one. 


January 19] 











is heard. A postman appears and delivers letters to tha 
two children. They open them and show valentines t ACT - 


each other. 


March (boy holding a trumpet) 


March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, and March is sad; 
March is Spring’s own trumpeter, 
Hailing us to welcome her. 


Act — Girls enter jumping rope. A boy spins a top 


Another boy flies a kite. 


April (girl wearing around her head a strip of gray cloth : 


in long streamers to represent rain) 


Now the noisy winds are still; 
April’s coming up the hill. 

All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 
Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter. 


First the blue and then the shower; 


Bursting bud and smiling flower; 
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Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide — 
All things ready with a will — 
April’s coming up the hill! 
















' Act— Children enter wearing rain capes, coats, and 
ts, and carrying umbrellas. They walk about and meet 
d talk with each other. A boy runs in wearing high 
bber boots. He jumps over a puddle. Two other boys 
laugh with him. 


ay (girl wearing a paper hat covered with violets) 


Pretty little violets, waking from your sleep, 
Fragrant little blossoms just about to peep, 
Would you know the reason all the world is gay? 
Listen to the bobolink telling you ’t is May. 


Act — May king and queen enter to a joyous march. A 
page holds the queen’s veil. Behind them are several 
children skipping and making merry. They march around 
twice. As the music changes all make a circle around the 
king and queen and dance. 


une (boy with large paper butterflies on his shoulder, coat and 
hand) 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


Act — A picnic scene. A large boy and girl enter carry- 
inglunch. ‘Twosmaller children carry empty baskets which 
Hthey pretend to fill with flowers and berries. The older 
ildren arrange the lunch. When it is ready they sum- 
mon the smaller children and all eat with relish. 


vO Vv 


July (boy with a lighted sparkler) 


July, for you the songs are sung 
By birds the leafy trees among; 
July, for you, in silence deep, 

The world seems fallen fast asleep, 
Save on our glorious holiday, 
When all our work we put away, 
And every little maid and man 





a Is proud to be American. 
to th 
ines tg Act —A procession headed by a flag-bearer. Behind 


re a drummer, a bugler, a child with a gun over his 
houlder, another with a knapsack, and several others 
katrying smaller flags. They march about keeping strict 
time to the music, then disappear soldierly erect. 
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August (girl carrying a shell in one hand ‘and a suit-case 
in the other) 
When I was down beside the sea, 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 
My holes were empty like a cup, 
In every hole the sea came up, 
Till it could come no more. 


Act — Several children carrying pails and shovels, and 
one a box of shells, enter and sit down to play in the sand. 
Two boys run in wearing bathing suits. They talk_to the 
sand enthusiasts and then jump into the surf. 


September (boy carrying a large bunch of yellow flowers) 
The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


Act — Children carrying books and school-bags walk 
briskly to school. 


October (girl holding a large cornstalk) 
O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


Act — Several boys have a football scrimmage. 
a touchdown is made. 


At last 


November (girl carrying a cluster of faded leaves) 
Who shall sing to bleak November, 
Month of frost and glowing ember? 
Is there nothing then to praise 
In these thirty chilly days? 

Ah, but who shall lack for song 
When the nights are still and long; 
When beside the logwood fire 

We may hear the wood-elves’ choir, 
Making dainty music float 

Up the big brick chimney’s throat; 
When within the flames and smoke 
We may see the fairy folk, 

Coming hither, going thither, 
Vanishing, we know not whither — 


(Continued on page 53) 





A January Sand Table 
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Store Problems — January Sales 


Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind. — Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


HE suggestion of a January Sale will come from the Teacher How shall we mark our goods in the store so 
children, this being a very appropriate month to that people can tell, when they come in, the sale prices of the 
have a sale, as many shops in town are having sales, articles. 
and so this is an interesting problem to the children. Child Make signs and put them in front of the goods. 


The conversation, as it occurred between teacher and Teacher Everybody may make a sign and we will 
pupils, was as follows: choose the best. 
Teacher What could we have in our store this month The children make such signs as these. 


that would be just like a real store? 
Child We might have a sale of our goods and call it ee 


th Sale. 
Teacher How shal we get ready for this sale? ANTH ONY COF FEE 
hild The fi hi y do i dverti 
wa e first thing we must do is to advertise our REGULAR PRICE 50 
Teacher How shall we advertise our sale? S ALE PR I CE 2 5 


Child We can advertise in our daily newspapers. 





Teacher What kind of advertisements shall we have? 
Child Each one of us can make an advertisement and 
we will choose the best one. 





25 CENT BOX OF ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER .13 


Illustrations 2 and 3 


January Sale. 
Model Grocery Store. 
Clay School. Child Shall we choose two clerks to take charge of the 

. y duri sale? 
Clay ane Washington Sts. gs epics dover eat for the sale, contrary to the cus- 
t f having diff t clerks. 

| Both phones 1037 ° "The children iar comeal stitilen at the sale, each one 
| . making a list of them at their desks. (See bill in Septem- 
| All high grade goods sold from ___ ber number of Primary Epucation.) 
| 
| 





J 1 3] h If ; The buying and selling in the sale is carried on just the 
a eons ’ same as in other lessons in the store, only after the sale the 
anu ry at a p rice children figure the cost of their articles at the sale price and 
~_ also the cost of the articles at their real price. They then 

figure out how much the grocer lost. 





Illustration 1 


Teacher Each can read his advertisment and we will This material may take several lessons. 
place the best on the board.* MarceL1a G. B ae 
Child We have advertised our sale, so we must mark our Primary Teacher 
goods in the store. Note The children learned all their tables by November, so they 
* Children vote on the advertisement and accept Illustration 1. could work in the grocery store. The usual time for learning them is 
The advertisements are printed by the school press. the end of January. 





TALE STORY OF OVR D4aY TOLD BY THE CLOCK. 





WAKE UP TIME FIRST BELL RINGS LAST BELL RINGS PLAY TIME MOME To DINNER 











BACK To SCHOOL TIME FOR LESSONS SCHOOLWORK FINISHED SvPPER. TOBED HGED 
(See page 27) 
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Arithmetic Lessons for the Third Grade 


K. Keifer 
(Conclusion) 


Division (Partition) 
E sure that you touch only partition problems first 
B in taking up the subject of division. 
In “learning how to divide” I think it is 
better for the children to learn the long method 
irst (then the short takes care of itself when they come 
io it). 

It should be presented first concretely, then abstractly, 
jor purposes of drill to acquire speed and accuracy, and 
jastly return to the concrete for the application. It is 
best to present it very simply in the beginning; for instance: 
If you were to divide an apple between two children, what 

art of the apple would each child get? (Notice the words 

in italics.) ‘They are words which the children use and 
learn every day when mother tells them they must divide 
their candy with little sister or give part of their marbles 
to brother to play with. 

What do you have to do to the apple or the marbles or 
the money or whatever your problem has referred to in 
order to share it with some one? In their answers you 
will’get the word divide.” You may get separate, but if not, 
it is easy to show the children that it is separation. 

Then such questions as, “What part would each child 
get if there were three children, four children, six, eight, etc.? 

The children readily see that these problems require a 
smaller answer. ‘Then call their attention to the fact that 
the terms of the problem (or “names” as we have been 
calling them) are different. The next step is to lead them 
to discover that to get a smaller answer when the names 
are different they should divide. 

Get the divisor in the same manner used to find the mul- 
tiplier; that is, take away the name not wanted in the an- 
swer and make that number the divisor. This applies, 
of course, only to partition, but for a long time they will 
have only problems in partition and it is not well to teach 
them too much at once. Later, we will show them the 
difference between this and measurement. 

Their attention needs to be called to the different way in 
which the problem must be set down and that this is the 
only process in which they begin their solution at the 
left hand side. 

If all the multiplication tables have not been mastered 
by this time, keep the divisors within those that have. 
Use very small divisors for the beginning work. It is 
well to begin with 2 so that all their attention may be given 
to the new process. 

Do not allow them to work without the outline before 
them for a long time. ‘The first one contains a good many 
steps. Some may seem almost foolish, but I have found 
them necessary with some classes. Later it can be re- 
duced to four steps. 


Divide 

Write figure in quotient 
Multiply (or prove) ; 
Write product under dividend 
Draw a line 

Subtract 

Bring down next figure 


The teacher should solve many examples on the board 
with the outline there also, calling their attention to each 
step. One important thing which does not appear in the 
outline is to notice the new dividend after bringing down the 
figure. I have wondered and wondered why some children 
could not solve a long division problem only to find that 
they were using the original dividend; that is, the numbers 
as they appear at the top, not, knowing that it is the new 
number which is formed after subtracting and bringing 


down the next figure. Another difficulty is that they use 
only the number brought down without reading the re- 
maining number with it. For that reason, I sometimes 
put another step into the outline — “read new dividend.” 
Place a check mark at right product under dividend. Show 
the children how to go over and over the outline until all 
the numbers are used and that the last thing they do is to 
write product under dividend (where the check mark is). 
Make the first examples Jong and simple; such as: 








2)133332 = 4)177776 

This is for the purpose of mastering the outline: When 
that has been accomplished use larger divisors, more diffi- 
cult examples, and shorten the outline to four steps: 


Divide 
Multiply 
Subtract 
Bring down 


When you have examples which have remainders the 
check mark goes at Subtract. 
. It will be noticed that in the beginning examples there 
is not only simple division but simple subtraction. Avoid 
reduction in the subtraction at first, for in struggling with 
this new process, they sometimes seem to forget how to 
subtract. 


APPLIED PROBLEMS IN PARTITION 


The oral analysis to such a problem as the following 
(to reverse the one given in multiplication): There are 
30 children sitting in 5 rows of seats. How many chil- 
dren are in each row? should be, “There are as many chil- 
dren in each row as one-fifth of 30 children. 

Solution: 

6 children sitting in each row 


5)30 children sitting in 5 rows 
Or, 
If 4 chairs cost $32, how much will 1 chair cost? 
One chair will cost as much as one-fourth of $32. 


$8 cost of 1 chair 





4)$32 cost of 4 chairs 


Some classes need drill om how to find one-fourth or any 
part of a number. They do not always know that they 
should divide by 4 and they sometimes divide by }. 

As in multiplication, leave such problems as, “If a bushel 
of potatoes cost 80 cents, what will a peck cost?” until 
the last. When these are taken up be careful that you do 
not confuse them with measurement problems. The re- 
verse of them, changing pecks to bushels, pints to quarts, 
etc., involves measurement. 


REVIEW 


It is needless to say that all the processes should be re- 
viewed and problems involving them all should be assigned 
often near the end of the third year work, and especially 
just before taking up measurement and afterwards, also, 
in order to be sure that they can distinguish the measure- 
ment problems from the partition problems. 


_ MEASUREMENT 
The first thing now to do is to call the children’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in all the problems which they have had 
the answer was always in one of the terms of the problem. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Poems Little Children Love to Recite 


Angelina W. Wray 
Director of Oral Expression’and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Book rights reserved) 


ANUARY is often a hard month in the class-room. 
The children, who have had a week or more of 
gaiety and freedom from lessons, return to school 
fa trifle disinclined for work. The teacher, who 





1 “Good-morning, little New Year bright.” 


sees ‘stretching before her a long array of tasks to be done 
and facts to be mastered before promotion time, is usually 
eager to begin the new year with increased energy. Her 
enthusiasm receives a decided set-back when it comes up 
against the blank wall of irresponsiveness on the pupils’ 
part, and she is forced to recognize the necessity of provid- 
ing‘some bridge of interest to cross the chasm of indifference. 
‘ the plans given here are carefully followed, they will 
be a great help in awakening and holding interest, not only 
in, this particular work, but also in many other lessons. 
When the children come in on the first morning after 
the holidays let them talk freely for a few moments of the 
gifts they have received and the good times they have en- 
joyed. Then tell them that a visitor stands at the door- 
way, bringing gifts for all— not gifts of toys or goodies 
to be eaten, but treasures of happy days. Let some child 
go to the front of the room, and standing in an attitude of 
attention, repeat after you the following words of a poem 
called, ‘The New Year’s Treasures.” 


The New Year comes across the snow, 
On swift and shining wings. 

His pack is loaded down with gifts; 
I wonder what he brings. 


Aichild previously chosen to take the part of the New 
Year then enters. He should carry something to represent 
a pack, even if it be no more than a folded paper strapped 
over his shoulders. As he comes in, the first child should 
go to meet him, with smiling face and hand outstretched 
in greeting" (Illus. No.*1), saying: 

Good-morning, little New Year bright! 
What have you brought for me? 
Come, let me open wide your pack, 
So I your gifts may see. 


The “ New Year,” after a bow of salutation, should answer: 


I bring you many a happy da: 
Gf candies ond ef ee. F 


T bring you springtime blossoms sweet, 
And autumn’s golden grain. 

I bring hard work and merry play, 
And laughter light and free, 

And at the last — the best of all — 
A shining Christmas tree. 


The first speaker, bowing, should say: 


I thank you, little New Year bright, 
For all these gifts to me. 


He should then advance toward the “New Year,” with 
his hand raised eagerly (Illus. No. 2), and add, 


Now I will open wide your pack, 
The lovely days to see. 


The “New Year” stepping backward and shaking his 
head gravely, should reply: 
Nay! - little child, you must not peep 
You cannot look, oh, no! 
For just one day — one, and no more, 
Is all I ever show. 
You cannot see the gifts I bring; 
My pack is fastened tight, 
But day bv day I’ll open it, 
And show one treasure bright. 


The whole recitation should be given with perfect natural- 
ness. Encourage the speakers to move around freely, and 
to show the interest, happiness, curiosity, decision, etc., 
suggested by the words. Either a boy ora girl may take 
the part of the first speaker, but it seems more natural 
to have a boy for the “‘ New Year.” 

The majority of boys and girls will enter into the spirit 
of hard work, thus ingenuously suggested by the “visitor,” 
but the matter may be clinched by the recitation of a second 
poem, “New Year Resolutions.” 

Added interest may be given to this if a rocking chair or 
other large chair be “imported” from a neighbor’s home, 
or if the teacher’s chair be used, so that the reciter may sit 
down while speaking. Even the laziest pupil will give a 
good-natured grin and “brace up” for better work after 
the recitation, while all the children will covet the honor 
of occupying the seat and “acting out” the writing part. 
A blank book may be used. 





2 “Now I will open wide your pack.” 
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New Year Resolution 


Have you made New Year resolutions? 

I think I’ll write mine here. (Illus. No. 3) 
And every time they seem forgotten, 

I'l] read them loud and clear. 


The first is this: my tasks I’ll master; 
Each lesson I will learn; 

I will not slight the very hardest, 
But conquer each in turn. 


The second js: when school is over, 
And time has come for play, 

I'll romp as hard as I have studied. 
Who knows a better way? 


You’ve heard my New Year resolutions, 
They’re safely written here, 

But every time they seem forgotten, 
T’ll read them loud and clear. 


Even gayer fun may be enjoyed in the first and second 
ycar classes if the poem, “‘The Snow Man,” is taught. 

The tiniest child in the class usually makes the best 
“snow man,” although all will wish to take turns. He 
should stand at the front of the room, with hands at his 
sides, during the recitation of the first stanza, while three 
other children, who are to ‘“‘make” him, stand some dis- 
tance away, in any natural, child-like position. During 
the second stanza the children pick up imaginary snow and, 
skipping over, pat it over his feet, arms, head, and body, 
while he stands as stiff and straight as possible. 

While reciting the third stanza the children place a paper 
crown upon his head, then stand off and point at him. 
During the last stanza they must gather “snow” again, 
make it into balls, throwing it at him as they count, and 
clapping their hands in glee as he tumbles over. 


The Snow Man 


Let’s make a little snow man (Illus. No. 4) 
So jolly, round, and white, 

A funny little snowman, 
To stand from morn till night. 


First Child 


Second Child 
All right. Come on! We’re ready. 
What splendid fun ’twill be! 
Now pat his feet, his arms, his head 
How fine he looks! Just see! 


(Illus. No. 5) 


Third Child 
Let’s put a crown upon him! 
A Snow King he shall be. (Illus. No. 6) 
Say! let us try to knock him down, 
With one, and two, and three! 


All 
Oh, that’s a fine idea! 
Here’s “one”! Off goes his crown! 
“Two!” His arms are falling! 
“Three!”? Hurrah! hurrah! he’s down! (Illus. No. 8). 


(Illus. No. 7) 


To link the poem, “The New Year’s Treasures,” with 
other class-room lessons, and particu- 
larly for the sake of emphasizing the 
thought of work, the teacher may bring 
out the fact that toil is necessary for 
the world’s welfare. While the children 
are doing their share, by learning their 
lessons and getting ready for a wider 
field of usefulness, their fathers and 
mothers are doing other tasks. She may 
speak of the men who build our houses, 
mine our coal, etc. — the host of toilers 
everywhere, without whose effort we 
should have few comforts or conven- 
iences. For manual training they may 
make a tool-box by the pattern given in 
Seat Work Material, by Angelina W. 
Wray, published by Newson & Co., 
New York. For physical training, 
linked with this same thought, let them 
illustrate by appropriate movements the 


4. “Let’s make a little snow man!” 5 
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3 “I think I'll write mine here.” 


various activities used by workers in different trades — 
hammering, grinding, stitching, etc. If done in time to 
music these exercises may be very attractive. To link 
the poem with drawing let them draw the various tools used. 
The second poem, “New Year Resolutions,” may be 
utilized in many different ways. Let the pupils fold a 
booklet- of bright paper and copy the two resolutions for 
a wr.ting lesson in second, or third, or even fourth year. 
For language work let them think of good resolutions for 
the class to make, and copy the best on the blackboard, 
illustrating them, if you are clever at that kind of work, 
with a picture of the Little New Year peeping at the words. 
To make the third poem, “‘The Snow Man,” still more 
fascinating to the small learners, let them make the snow 
man whose pattern is given in the Seat Work Material 
previously referred to, and make the appeal of the poem 
still stronger by dwelling on other delights afforded by 
the snow, such as snow battles, coasting, etc. In connec- 
tion with this last suggestion they may make the “little 
red sled,’ from the pattern given in the same material. 
After using the first poem until it has been thoroughly 
memorized in its first form, the third and fourth year pupils 
will be very glad to use it in a slightly changed form for a 
January booklet to be taken home and kept. 
The cover of the booklet may be of dark gray construction 
paper with paper cuttings of tiny snow stars for a border, 
or another deep color may be used, with a plump little 





“Now pat his feet, his arms, his head!” 
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6 “A snow’king he shall be!” 


“New Year” cut from white paper and pasted above the 
title. 
When used for this purpose the poem should be written 
thus: 
The New Year’s Treasures 


The New Year comes across the snow, 
On swift and shining wings. 

His pack is loaded down with gifts, 
But who knows what he brings? 


He brings us many a happy day 
Of sunshine or of rain; 

He brings us springtime blossoms sweet, 
And autumn’s golden grain. 


He brings hard work, and merry play, 
And laughter light and free. 

And at the last, the best of all, 
A shining Christmas tree. 


No child may peep at all the gifts, 
His pack is fastened tight, 

But day by day he opens it, 
And shows one treasure bright. 


In Emilie Poulsson’s book, “In the Child’s World,” 
published by Milton Bradley Company, the teacher will 
find several interesting stories concerning the various 
trades, and also a few related to the thought of winter with 
its ice and snow. “For the Children’s Hour,” a book con- 
taining a collection of stories by Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara 
M. Lewis, provides several others on the same subjects. 
This latter book is published by the same firm. 

Teachers who are using the old Folk Dances, and desire 
to correlate their work with that of oral expression, may 
use the music of the Swedish folk dance, ‘‘Gustaf’s Skoal,”’ 
as printed in Elizabeth Burchenal’s “ Dances of the People,” 
published by G. Schirmer, N. Y., and in Caroline Craw- 
ford’s “Folk Dances and Games,” published by the A. S. 
Barnes Company, New York. To make the dance seasonal 
in character the following words may be used: 


Glad New Yeari 
A happy year I wish for you! 
A glad New Year, 
The best of years for you! 
Work that is done with skill and pleasure, 
Rest that shall bring its crown of treasure, 
Love and joy in the fullest measure, 
Glad New Year! 


Suitable stories for reading by the classes in connection 
with the teaching of the poems may be found in many of 
the school readers. Two that are the joy of-every second- 
grader’s heart are found in a charming little book, “Polly 
and Dolly,” by Mary Frances Blaisdell, published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. They are en- 
titled, “The Snow Man,” and “Jack’s Toboggan Slide,” 
and both are couched in language so sim ple that the average 
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child of six or seven years can read the words with ease and 
expression. 

In teaching the poems see that the children’s faces and 
attitudes bring out the thought, as well as their voices. The 
facial expression of the “New Year” and the one who gives 
him greeting, should be different at every sentence. I 
‘the child who takes the latter part is glum and sober, the 
whole effect is poor, while on the other hand, if the “New 
Year” giggles or “smirks,” the poem loses its proper sig- 
nificance. 

The second poem must be begun with earnestness, but 
it, too, will lose its point if there is not a real glimmer of 
fun in the eyes of the speaker during the last two stanzas. 





The third selection must be enjoyed by its participants 
in order to be given aright. The little snow man must 
feel his importance and act his part with spirit, and the 
three speakers must put plenty of life and action into every 
word and movement. 


The teacher should be ready with questions that will. 


make the children think what they are doing. She should 
be constantly on the lookout for good and original interpre- 
tation of the thoughts enacted. The class interest should 
not be allowed to dwindle by a long-drawn-out rehearsal 
of any of the work. Five minutes a day, if each moment 
is filled with intelligent, well-directed observation and ac 
tivity, is worth more than thirty minutes a day when the 
half hour “grates” on the nerves of either teacher or pupils. 

Don’t be afraid to let the boys and girls enjoy the lessons. 
Test your own teaching of the work now and then by the 
query, “‘Do my children like this oral expression? And if 
not, what is the reason?” 





The January Story Picture 
Rachel Weston 
(See page 24) 


Red, yellow and.blue are used in the simple color scheme 
planned for the January poster. The sky is blue, put on 
in a flat .wash, which is made lighter near the horizon, by 
using less color and more water. The pine trees showing 
over the snow-white hillside are painted green, made by 
mixing blue with yellow and a touch of red. The color 
should not be too dark, as the trees are in the distance. 
The boy’s entire suit is gray, made by mixing yellow ochre 





with blue and red. The baby is all in white and snuggles 
in a chariot box painted yellow, which is grayed with a touch 
of red and blue. The sled is a little darker green than the 
pine trees. Give the black and white puppy a red tongue, 
taking care that the color is not too bright. Use red with 
a little yellow and plenty of water for the flesh color of the 
children’s faces and while the paint is still wet, touch in 4 
litt!e red for the frost nipped cheeks. 
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The January Study Pictures 


We are fortunate in being able to present this month, 
for the picture study, a page of perfectly delightful babies, 
modeled by Miss Lillian Link, a young New York sculptress. 
It is Miss Link’s kindness in sending us the photographs 

‘that enables us all to enjoy these charming and lovable 
models of little children. We wish that all the children 
might see and touch these graceful, happy embodiments 
of the child spirit, but even the photographs of the statuettes 
suggest the dimples and laughter, the soft ringlets and merry 
eyes that make these little images dance straight into our 


7 


hearts. Some of them have been used for fountains or 
to uphold sun dials in old gardens.. Some of them adorn 
window-boxes or flower dishes, one quaint little love guards 
a door knob. But whatever their uses, whether large or 
only miniature, they are all characterized by the same 
gentle fancy, the same feeling for natural happy childhood, 
and the same exquisite workmanship. 

While you are trying to give the youngsters some knowl- 
edge of past art do not fail to arouse their enthusiasm gr 
what is being done to-day in our own midst. 
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1 The Doll 


2 The Elfin Piper 
3 The Dancing Baby — Sculpture Prize, Women’s Art Club 


4 This Little Pig Went to Market 
(Copyright, 1911, 1912, by B. L. Link) 
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The Stars and the Moon 


Motive 


To teach the children to know the chief stars and con- 
stellations, the moon and its phases; to develop an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the sky at night; to strengthen the 
powers of observation, imagination and patience; to lead 
the children to discover what real pleasure there is in know- 
ing the stars, encouraging them to make friends with the 
starry heavens during their whole lifetime, a habit which 
will lead their thoughts to better things. 


Materials 

Tiny gummed stars; colored paper; drawing, painfing 
and cutting materials; related stories and poems; reading 
lessons; blackboard maps of the stars; blackboard record; 
individual observations. ies 


Points to be Developed 


What the stars are. 

What they do. 

Constellations. 

What the moon is. 

The different phases of the moon. 
What the moon does. 

Work leading out of this study. 


NO Oe WN 


What the children learn of the facts of astronomy is of 
little account. The real value lies in the training to observe 
and think. Children delight in discovery. Direct their at- 
tention to the stars, the constellations and the moon, and 
let them prove for themselves. Winter is the best time 
to study the stars because it gets dark earlier, and January 
is a good month because the study follows naturally the 
Chtistmas work. 

What did the shepherds see as they watched their flocks 
at night? 

What did the Wise Men learn as they watched the sky 
for the Christ-Child’s star? ; 

Do you suppose any one else watched the stars as dili- 
gently as the shepherds and the Wise Men? 

Shepherds and sailors were probably the first astrono- 
mers. They learned to know and recognize the stars as 
readily as we know our friends. They gave them names, 
too. Many of the stars’ names are thousands of years old. 
The ancient people did not understand the stars as well as 
we do now, and many strange and mysterious stories were 
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made up about them. Some people believed that the 
heavenly bodies were gods or men who for great deeds had 
been taken to shine up in the skies forever. Others fancied 
that the stars ruled the lives of men, and from them came 
good or evil, wars, famines, plagues. Many thousands of 
years people believed in lucky and unlucky stars, but we 
would be ashamed to believe in any such silly superstitions. 


THE STARS 


What the Stars Are 


What do you think stars are? They are suns. They 
give Jight and heat just like our own sun. Some are prob- 
ably much larger and brighter than the sun. If the sun 
were blotted out the stars would shine just the same. 

Where are the stars in the daytime? They are up in 
the sky just the same, but we cannot see them because the 
light of our sun is so much brighter then they. (Illustrate.) 

Where are they when we do not see them at night? They 
are hiding behind the clouds. Have you ever seen them 
play hide-and-seek with the clouds? 

How far away do you suppose the stars are? Do you 
think an airship could reach them? A bird? A cloud? 
Let the children close their eyes one second. Tell them 
that light travels one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles a second. It takes eight minutes for a ray of light 
to flash from the sun to the earth. It takes three years and 
six months for a ray of light from the nearest star to reach 
us. Which is the farther away, the sun or the stars? The 
light of some stars travels for thousands of years before the 
earth people can see it. Some stars have burnt out, vet 
their light is traveling earthward still. 

As you look up at the stars, do they all seem to be cf the 
same brightness? The nearer a star is to us the brighter 
it is; the farther away, the fainter. For convenience stars 
have been divided according to their brightness into mag- 
nitudes, the first five being visible to the naked eye. 

When you look up into the sky on a starry night, how 
many stars do you suppose you can see? The naked eye 
sees about three thousand stars. Men have invented in- 
struments by which they can see many more. Tell about 
the opera glass, telescope, sensitive photographic plate, 
spectroscope, observatories. Perhaps some of them have 
looked through the telescope of the street astronomer. 
These instruments have helped man to find out many 
wonderful things about the stars, but the most wonderful 
aid of all are his eyes and patience. Through the opera 
glass we can see 120,000 stars, through a small telescope 
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one million, through a large telescope many, many millions 
'more. Some stars, invisible in the most powerful telescopes 
to the eye, have been discovered by their effect on a sensi- 
tive photographic plate. Tell the story of Galileo. 

_ How many points do the stars seem to have? Can you 
‘cut a five-pointed star? A six-pointed star? How do we 
‘know that the stars have no such points? (IIlustrate.) 


What the Stars Do 


| What do the stars seem to do on clear nights when Jack 
| Frost is about? They never really twinkle at all. It 
‘is due to the atmosphere (the blanket of air around our 
earth) that they seem to twinkle. The air interferes with 
the light that comes from the stars. Where do the stars 
seem to twinkle most? They twinkle more at the horizon 
than in the zenith. Why? 

Of what color are the stars? We speak of the “silvery 
| stars,” but astronomers have discovered that they know 
many colors. Some stars are red, some white, some yellow, 
| some orange, some blue, some green. Would you have be- 
i lieved it? Our sun gives us a yellow light. Watch the 
stars and see if you can discover the difference in their 

















colors. 
The Double Stars 
Many stars, if examined through a telescope, are seen 
to be double, or made up of more than two parts. They 
are so close together that to the naked eye they seem to be 
t the} one. There are several thousand now known and they are 
Ss had beautifully colored, usually complementary to each other. 
ancied } (Colors are complementary to each other if they together 
camé— make white.) When we have studied more about the 
ids of f stars, we shall look for the double star Lyre, which can be 
othe. seen by a good eye, and very plainly through an opera glass. 
The Variable Stars 
Nearly all the stars appear to remain of the same bright- 
ness night after night and year after year. A few of them, 
however, are much brighter at some times than at others. 
They} They blaze out with wonderful brilliance, then fade down 
prob- | to invisibility, and again grow bright and fade. These 
€ sun} stars are called variable stars. There are now 150 of them 
known, but we do not know the cause of their changes in 
up 1} brightness. Let’s pretend that these little stars are like 
se the} the lamp in the lighthouse that flashes and goes out at 
rate.) regular intervals. 
- Falling Stars 
" On a clear, moonless night, what have you seen some star 
» you} do suddenly? Did you hold your breath for fear it would 
loud? | strike you? Where do you think the star went? These 
them | falling stars are not stars at all. Stars are large bodies, 
isand | While meteors are small, most of them not larger than a pea, 
light though many are bigger. Meteors are small, cold, solid 
‘sand bodies which revolve around the sun. Sometimes the 
reach} earth approaches some of these little bodies and the meteors 
The | strike the earth’s atmosphere with great force. If you strike 
re the} a nail with a hammer how does its head feel? Just as heat 
+ vet | is produced when the nail is struck, a meteor is made so 
ag hot when it strikes the earth’s atmosphere that it burns. 
Lf the} It keeps on moving until it is entirely burnt up, and we see 
ghter} the blazing streak across the sky. Sometimes it is not en- 
‘stars|tirely consumed by the time it reaches the earth, and this 
mag-} Stone from the air is called a meteorite or aerolite. We need 
never fear the falling stars. 
, how 
d eye The Milky Way 
ed in- Have you ever seen a great white path across the sky 
about} on a moonless night? Some people think this path looks 
plate} like a wide but colorless and ragged rainbow. Tell the 
have} jegend of the Milky Way. This broad, shining band is 
omer} really a gigantic cluster of suns. We are a portion of 
many the milky way. It can be seen from all parts of our earth, 
derfulf so we know it forms a complete girdle round the star dome. 
operéj_ This bright pavement of stars across the sky is so densely 
Scope§ crowded with'stars and so far away that the space between 
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the stars is lost to view. The Milky Way never changes 
its place among the stars. 


Motions of Stars 


How does the sun seem to move across the sky? Would 
you like to be a sunflower and turn your head towards 
him every day? Does the sun ever change its path? Does 
it always rise and set at the same time? Do the stars move? 
The stars seem to rise and set just as does the sun. “To 
prove this choose some brilliant star you can see at five 
or six o’clock; get in line with some bush or other object 
over which you can just see it. Put a stake where you 
stand, and then go to the same spot about eight o’clock, 
or just before you go to bed. You can tell at once how 
much the star seems to have moved westward.” 

— Julia E. Roger 


Every star rises four minutes later every evening, there- 
fore the sky looks a little different at the same hour every 
night. A given star will always rise in the same point in 
the horizon though not at the same time. It will always 
follow in the same path throughout the year and set in the 
same place in the west. Only one star seems forever fixed 
in its place —the North Star. Around this star all the 
northern heavens seem to revolve in circles. (Illustrate.) 
Certain of the brighter stars appear, like the moon, to 
change their places among the stars. These are called 
planets, or wandering stars. 


The Evening and the Morning Star 


Venus is the brightest of all the stars and planets. It is 
a wanderer. Have you ever seen it in the morning? In 
the evening? Where must you look for it? In what part 
of the sky will the morning star appear? The evening star? 


Constellations 


The early observers divided the stars into groups of con- 
stellations, and traced upon the sky fanciful figures of 
chairs, sheep, persons, bears, crowns and many other 
familiar things. We still speak of the stars as they did, 
though we know that there are no such figures in the sky. 
It makes the great big sky seem like an old friend when 
we know and can easily find the chief constellations. 

Have you ever seen the stars in some pretty pattern? 
Of course there is no one in this room who has not seen the 
Big Dipper. In what part of the sky is it? Do you know 
the names of any of the stars in this Dipper? The pointers 
are the two stars in the side of the dipper opposite the handle. - 
Where do they point? Of what great benefit to man is it 
to know where the North Star is? Does the Dipper always 
appear in the same position? It moves around the North 
Star once every twenty-four heurs. Watch it change its 
position. On the blackboard show the Dipper and the 
North Star as the former moves about it. It would be of 
much profit to make a permanent chart of the stars and 
constellations as they are learned by the children, filling 
in gradually. Let the pupils watch the Dipper and draw 
it the next day from memory. Discuss the relative dis- 
tances between the stars. Tell them that the distances in 
the heavens are measured by circular measure, 260 degrees. 
The two pointers in the Big Dipper make a good ruler by 
which to measure, the distance between them being five 
degrees. If you looked through a giant telescope at the 
Dipper, what would you expect to find? The bowl of this 
wonderful constellation is full of thousands of stars! Tell 
the story of the “Diamond Dipper.” Give each child a 
square of blue paper and eight tiny silver stars. Let him 
paste these stars so as to form the Dipper and the North 
Star. Has anyone ever seen more than seven stars in the 
Dipper? Look at the second star counting from the end 
of the handle. That is the famous star called Mizar, 
Now look all around Mizar and try to see a little one near 
it, about one degree away. This star is called Alcor, and 
the two are sometimes referred to as the “ Rider and Horse.” 
Can you guess why? 
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The January Story Picture—See page 20 
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Use the Big Dipper as a starting point to find other con- 
stellations.- Eliot C. Clarke’s “Astronomy from a Dipper” 
is a valuable little book in this study. Has any child seen 
another dipper in the sky? What is it called? Where do 
you look for it? The North Star belongs to this Little 
Dipper, being at the extreme end of the handle. Let the 
children find the likenesses and differences between these 
two constellations. Notice that the handle of the Big 
Dipper is bent back while that of the Little Dipper is bent 
in. Long, long ago people thought that they could make 
the figures of a great bear and a little bear with these dipper 
stars, so they called the large one Ursa Major, the Great 
Bear, and the smaller one Ursa Minor, the Little Bear. 
Tell the story of Callisto and Jupiter. 

In a like manner direct the attention of the children to 
the other easily found constellations; Cassiopeia, Northern 
Crown, Orion, Arc of Perseus, The Twins, The Pleiades, 
Leo, and the Eagle. The older children will be glad to 
learn the names and locations of some of the more prominent 
stars: 


Polaris, the North Star. 

Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens. 

Centauri, the nearest known star. 

Castor and Pollux, the twins. 

Capella, the second brightest star in the northern heavens. 

Altair, the brightest star in the Milky Way. 

Rigel, in the left foot of Orion. 

Regulus, at the end of the Sickle. 

Arcturus, the biggest and swiftest star seen with the 
naked eye. 

Vega, the bright beauty. 


Of what use are the starstoman? Light and guidance. 
What do the stars in our flag remind us to do? 


THE MOON 


Which seems the farther away from us, the stars or the 
moon? The moon is our nearest neighbor. It always 
journeys with us and never goes away. 

Which do you think is the bigger, the sun or the moon? 
How does the earth compare with them? The sun and the 
moon look about the same size because the moon is near 
and the sun so very far away. 

What does the moon do for us? It lights up the sky 
at night. It makes the evening beautiful. It helped the 
Indians to tell time. 

Does the moon give out light just like the sun? Like 
the stars? The moon has no light of its own. It shines 
by borrowed light, giving out again, or throwing back, the 
sunlight which falls upon it. It reflects the sunlight just 
as a mirror would reflect an electric street lamp which shone 
on it. Some one has called the moon the large looking glass 
of the sky ‘on which the sunlight falls to be sent back again 
to us. Which gives the brightest light, moon, stars, or 
sun? Can you look directly at the sun? At the moon? 
What color is the moon? Thesun? Thesunbeams? The 


moonbeams? 
Does the moon give out heat? What makes you think 
so? The moon is a very cold world, for there is no air 


around it to catch the warm rays of the sun. There is no 
water.on the moon, so there are no clouds. What a dreary 
place it must be! Do you think people live on it? Itisa 
very, very cold mass of burnt-out rock. 

Have you ever seen the Man in the Moon? The lady? 
Jack and Jill? The telescope tells us that these dark 
patches are high, rough mountains, some of them much 
higher than our big mountains. It also shows us big plains 
and a great number of hollows or craters. 11 brings the 
moon not over a hundred miles from us! Would you like 
to see it so near? 

Have you watched the moon travel among the stars? It 
rises and sets just as the sun does. It rises nearly an hour 
later every night, and follows nearly in the path of the 
sun. ‘It changes its-placé among the stars, being each 
night a little farther'to the east than the preceding. 
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What is the most noticeable thing about the moon? It 
is not always of the same shape. How did the moon look 
last night? The moon does not actually change its shape. 
It changes its place in the sky so that we get a different 
view of it from week to week. Discuss the changes from 
the thinnest crescent to the full round moon and back again 
to the crescent. The same side of the moon is always 
turned towards the earth. (lIllustrate.) Certain nights 
each month the moon cannot be seen. Teach the children 
to know the full moon, the new moon, first and last quarter. 
Show how the word month is related to the moon. 

The moon often passes between us and a star. 
you seen it do so? Occasionally it passes between us and 
the sun. Explain eclipse. 

Have you watched the clouds and the moon play to- 
gether? What dothey do? Have you ever seen the moon 
in the daytime? A star? How was the moon whenTit 
looked prettiest to you? 

Discuss the moon’s relatidn to the tides. 


Have 


Work Growing Out of the Study of the Stars and 
the Moon 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 
Fire. 
Torches. 
Fat, oil, grass. 
Candles. 
Lamps. 
Gas. 
Electricity. 


TIME 
By moons. 
By notches in tree trunks. 
Sun dial. 
Sand glass. 
Candles — King Alfred the great. 
Water clocks. 
Famous cathedral-clocks. 
Electric regulated clocks. 
Shepherd and sailor life. 


Expression 


Each child is a star shining into some one’s home. 
tells what he sees there. 

Each child drops a dream upon some child and tells what 
the dream is. 

Dramatize the stories told in connection with this work. 

Let a group of children choose some constellation and 
pose it. 

Let one child choose some star or constellation and 
the others guess it. 

“T am thinking of a constellation.” 

“Ts it made of four stars?” 

“No, it is not the Great Square of Pegasus.” 

“Ts the North Star one of its stars?” 

“No, it is not the Little Dipper.” 

“Has it a handle?” 

“Yes, it is the Big Dipper.” 

Hold up the moons and let the children guess them. 

Choose four children and give each a different phase of 
the moon. Let the children in their seats observe how they 
come in order, and ata given signal close their eyes. Now 
the four children change their places and when ready, those 
seated tell who changed with whom. 

Do the same with the constellations. 

Color stars and do. as with the two last. 

Lay the stars with’ sticks. 

The teacher can hektograph the sky with the stars and 
the children connect the stars with lines to form the con- 
stellations. 

Draw moon, constellations from board descriptions. 

Fold and cut five-pointed stars. Six-pointed. 

Cut stories of the stars and moon. Paint stories. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Correlating Paper Cutting V 


Bessie Dixon 


By, the North Pole dwells, we know; In the fields of ice alone Sheet ot ice for window pane,] 
| Chilly, little Eskimo. Stands his house of turf or stone, Would not you and I complain? 


The children were greatly interested in the study of the Nature work for January included a study of snow crys- 
Eskimo’s country. The poster shows what impressed them tals. Besides observing the beautiful shapes of the crys- 
the most. tals, they learned the georretrical build of them. To be 
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January 


February 
Mirkaals 
April 
Apr 
June 


sure, the children could not understand what so many de- 
grees between the points of the crystals meant, but they 
were given the “eye idea” of that distance. The poster 
proved that the children had gotten the idea correctly. 





In literature, the nature myth, “How Fire was Brought 
to the Indians,” was read and Longfellow’s “Snowflake” 
was memorized. “How the Robin’s Breast Became Red” 
was dramatized and shown in poster form too. 
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July 


August 
September 
October 


November 
December 


The technical language work this month consisted of the 
study of nouns and pronouns. The pronoun poster shows 
each pronoun cut in writing. 


How did the children cut a whole word in writing? We 
worked out a device, to be sure. We first cut single letters 
in writing, easiest forms first; then words containing the 
easiest forms and at last, any words we had in class. As 
the pronoun study was in progress, we cut pronouns. 

As the study of time comes this month, the number work 
consisted of the divisions of time in the cutting of the names 
of the twelve months and the telling of time by clocks which 
we worked out in a school day story. 


Under the heading of animal life in the January nature 
work, the cat is usually studied. Hence, an appropriate 
music poster this month would be one on which a song 
about pussy appeared. 


Singing Lessons 
Iris Hibbard Cook 


Ear Training 


Music comes to the child’s mind through the ear; blind 
children are, in almost all cases, good musicians, because 
the ear is very acute. For this reason it is evident that 
a good foundation for singing is laid by training the ear 
to hear and recognize correct tones. Ear-training should 
begin in earnest about the third or fourth month and con- 
tinue throughout the public school course. The rote song 
that we have so carefully taught during the first three 
months of the primary year forms the foundation for work 
in ear-training as we develop it entirely from the material 
already known. 

Let the children choose a familiar song, and while sing- 
ing close the eyes and show with the hands whether the 
melody goes up or down, high or low. On the blackboard 
or on a piece of paper on the desk let each child draw a line 
to show how the melody goes, thus: - — - 

As you will see, the line represents the general trend of 
the notes of the song and prepares the child for the position 
of the notes on the staff when he is introduced to note 
singing. He will also discover that some tones are farther 
apart than others. Call these intervals skips, and the 
direct progressions, sleps. To illustrate the difference be- 
tween the two, tell the children to step, walk, around the 
room, and then skip around it. Explain that the differ- 


ence is just the same in music. When we sing s/eps the 
tones come along regularly, one after the other, but when 
we sing skips we must jump over some places. 

Make a contrast between long skips and short skips, 
and between scale progressions, steps, and skips. At this 
point I consider it advisable to teach the syllables, do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do, by rote, as one verse of the song. If 
you are averse to the use of the syllables, teach the numbers 
of the scale, /, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, in the same way as a verse 
of the song. 

Call the point of repose, the home tone, calling attention 
to all intervals which have the home tone, and contrast the 
way they sound with those intervals in which the home 
tone is not to be found. We mean by point of repose and 
home tone, the keynote, do, the first note of the scale. 

Teach the artistic interpretation of the song, but when- 
ever it is practicable allow the children to sing the song as 
they feel it. All interpretation must necessarily grow out 
of the words of the song and occasionally phrases may be 
lengthened or shortened to bring out the meaning of the 
text. 

While the class sings a song tell them to raise the hand 
every time they sing the home tone. If the average child 
in the room can recognize the keynote in most of the songs 
they know at the end of the first year, the foundation for 
good sight readers has been firmly laid. 
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Language Lessons for the First Three Grades 


Catharine A. Denny 


Imaginative Work 
DREAMS 


ECAUSE of their great variety and interest, this 
B subject is never tiresome, and is a good one to begin 
the imaginative work with. As in the other oral 
work, if a child cannot talk, he must receive help, 
and the imagination often needs prodding. If a child 
cannot tell of a dream he has had or heard of; a subject 
will be suggested for him, and if necessary a dream must 
be built for him. 
The field of dreams is unlimited and most children enjoy 
telling them. 
A few suggestions for dream stories are these: 
Walking in My Sleep. : 
About Bears. 
Dream of a Fire. 
Falling Out of Bed. 


A Dream 


I dreamed about a fire. I dreamed that a fir tree was burning. A 


star fell and made the fire. 


A Dream 


One night my brother dreamed that he fell out a window. He tried 
to call my mother. When he woke up, he was under the bed. 


DAY DREAMS OR MIND PICTURES 


Let all close their eyes and tell what picture floated by, 
the teacher telling of her picture first; such as, I see the 
hook and ladder going to a fire; just then I saw a girl in 
a swing; I can see my sister running down the street; I 
see a parade. 

These wide-awake dreams may be accepted as single sen- 
tences or may be elaborated by one or more children; as: 


I see a parade. There are some elephants in it. There 
is a clown, too. He is making funny faces. 
My Dream 
Here is my day dream. I thought I was a flower. A little boy 


picked me and put me in water. 


A Day Dream 


Just now I saw myself at a party. We were playing games and hav- 
ing a good time. 


A Mind Picture 


My mind picture is of a big boat. There are many people in it. 
Some men are climbing over the side of it from a rowboat. 


AIR CASTLES 


Under this heading might come the following topics. 
If I were a fairy; a bird; a nurse; a doctor; a man; 
a woman. 
If I could have my wish — 
If I could travel — 
If I could have a boat; an automobile; an airship — 
When I grow up — 
eg had been Cinderella; Little Red Riding Hood; the 
ou. 2 


If 


If I had been Golden Hair I would not have gone in the bear’s house. 
I would wait till the bears came home. Then I’d ask them if I might 
go in. 


A Nurse 


If I were a nurse, I would visit sick people and carry flowers to them, 
Then they would like me. , 


My Wish 


If I could have my wish, I would be out ina hammock. Ethel would 
be with me and we’d have some ice cream. 


DRILL WORK 


Stories in which the child assumes the part of an anima! 
or object help to eliminate the objectionable “TI.” 

If the child begins each sentence with “I,” write his story 
on the board just as given. Then ask for better ways oi 
saying the same thoughts without using the “TI.” 

When the story has been remodeled, let the original child 
re-tell it corrected; as: 

I am a rabbit, I can run fast. 
ground. 

When retold it will be: 

Iam arabbit. It would surprise you to know how fast 
Icanrun. My homeisina hole in the ground. 


I live in a hole in the 


RECONSTRUCTED FAIRY TALES 


Use any well-known fairy tale for the foundation and 
weave a new story from it. The teacher may tell about 
Aladdin and his wonderful lamp, after which she will alter 
it with the help of all. Ora story from the reading lessons 
may be chosen instead. The children will like best to re- 
construct Silver Locks, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, and 
Tom Thumb. 


Blue Toque 


Once a little girl wore a blue cap, so she was called Blue Toque. 
When she was going to see her grandmother one day she met a dog. 
He said, “Get on my back, Blue Toque, and I’ll give you a ride.” 
He took her basket in his mouth, and she sat on his back. Then he 
ran along the path. When they reached Grandma’s house she laughed 
to see them. 


The Owl and the Pussy Cat 


Once an owl and a cat went to a show. First, they bought some 
candy to take with them. When they reached the place there was 
no show. So then they went down the river. 


DIALOGUES 


Only simple dialogues should be attempted, and at first 
the teacher may suggest the subject and choose the players. 
If they cannot furnish conversation, all should help until 
there is an accepted form. 

Bessie Eva, Eva! 

Eva What? 

Bessie Come out and play. 

Eva No, I can’t. 

Bessie Why can’t you? 

Eva My mother is away and I must do some work. 

Bessie Well, I'll see you to-morrow. Good-bye. 

Eva All right. Good-bye. 


Bee Good-morning, Miss Rose. 

Rose Good-morning, Mr. Bee. 

Bee How are you to-day? 

Rose I’m well, thank you. How are you? 

Bee Very well, thank you. May I have some honey? 

Rose . You may have all you wish. 

Bee Thank you, Miss Rose. 

Rose You're welcome, Mr. Bee. 
you want more honey. 


Come again when 


ORIGINAL FAIRY TALES 


Having been guided along through the. fields of fancy, 
some children are now able to invent stories. concerning 
Fairies, Elves, Brownies, or Kewpies. . - 
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A Fairy Story 


Once a Fairy went through the woods. She saw a dead buttercup. 
She touched it with her wand, and it turned into a butterfly. 


A Brownie Story 

















ould 4, Brownie used to drink my milk. One day he fell into the bottle. 
My mother poured him out with the milk. Then he ran away and 
we 1ever saw him after that. 
The Wise Fairy 
ma! Cace a fairy was caught in the rain. She sat under a toadstool 
unt | the rain was over. She said that the toad-stool was her umbrella. 
a As a help in making fairy stories, lead the children to tell 
' ftha.. fairies are supposed to be capable of doing the following 
hile thi gs; riding in an acorn cup, on a squirrel, on butterflies 
“~~ fand lightning-bugs, on the clouds and moon-beams, on birds; 
the iviig in flowers and moss; floating in a’water-lily; jumping 
op: with a grass; making a see-saw of straw; eating honey 
es and drinking dew; blowing bubbles with straws; using 
fiases d-stools and buttercups for umbrellas;: riding across the 
: inbow; granting wishes to mortals. 
A Fairy Tale ~ igs 
A iairy once rode onadove. They rode all over the world. As they 
ent they sang songs of gladness into hearts of children. 
and Frep S. KEARSLEY 
bout Hendrick St. School 
alter Grade 3B 
— NONSENSE STORIES 
,and ff If the teacher cannot tell off-hand about the horse that 
rpombed his hair, washed his feet, climbed a tree or played 
“oque. 
a dog. 
ride.” 
1en he 
ughed 
ad The Morning Salute 
re was E have read of the devotion of the Japanese people 
to their flag and their emperor. Some Japanese 
midshipmen, on visiting a California public school, 
noticed with evident appreciation and approba- 
— lon the flag occupying the place of honor in every school- 
TSt Boom. 
ayeTs- § Patriotism is natural to every child and to every whole- 
until Jome minded adult: The school must direct love of country 
ito wise, prudent channels; ‘it must train everyday acts 
) the end that one’s country and one’s fellow-citizens may 
¢ benefited, the aim of our public schools from the nation’s 
andpoint. 
This article will aim to show one teacher’s experience 
long this line. 
rk. Her predecessor had the salute to the flag given each 
lorning. At the request of the children, she continued 
he custom, but found that it grew mechanical unless she 
ided a few remarks to make the children think. 
She wanted them to realize all the flag stood for, all it 
bd cost, why we love it best, the ideals and institutions it 
ands for. She tried to develop in them a desire to emulate 
, Pour country and for our flag the bravery shown by other 
oney’ Boples for other flags and institutions. She wanted 
em to take a pride in making little sacrifices for their 
untry. 
when fs pe this she made it her aim to have some anecdote 
ady each morning before the salute. She was well paid 
y the zest and vigor with which the salute was given and 
tone verse of America sung from memory. On Monday 
sang the first verse, on Tuesday the second, on Wednes- 
fancy; By the third, Thursday and Friday the fourth. The 
cerning Recher knew the words herself before she tried to lead. 


Try it yourself, fellow teachers, and you will feel that 
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football, she should prepare some such absurdities. Hints 
will be found in “Alice in Wonderland” and “Peter Pan.” 

Topics that have been suggested by children are these — 
The Dog that tapped shoes; telephoned his friends; smoked 
a pipe; planted a garden; shingled his house. ; 

The Cat that played a piano; pushed a go-cart; read 
a paper; jumped a rope; sewed. 

The Hen swimming; painting her house; going to school; 
riding horseback; climbing a pole. 


The Horse 


Once a horse had sore eyes. He went to the doctor one day. The 
doctor said that he must wear glasses, so he bought a pair. He wore 
them every day after that. 


The Brave Pig 


One day a pig went hunting. A wolf came along and bithim. The 
pig chased the wolf home. 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS OR THE ENDLESS 
CHAIN 


Say a word and ask what it-makes the class think of. 
At first it will be difficult to get away from families:of words, 
but once the idea is grasped, the exercise will run smoothly. 

Skating. 

Skating makes me think of roller skates. 

Roller skates make me think of Academy Avenue. 

Academy Avenue makes me think of jitneys. 

Jitneys make me think of country mdes. 

Country rides make me think of picnics. 


Teaching Patriotism in Elementary Schools 


Mary E. Collins 


thrill in your own hearts with which their youthful enthu- 
siasm and child-like love of country will reward you. You 
will be richly repaid for the necessary search for interesting 
material for the morning talk. 

You cannot help feeling that you yourself are working 
for your country as other patriots have worked before you, 
when you daily lead these little ones to a greater and better 
appreciation of what it means to grow up a patriot. If 
occasionally teacher omitted the salute, some one never 
failed to remind her of it. 

Occasionally a careless pupil leaned against a desk, or 
did not Jook at the flag during salute. The teacher called 
to their minds what others had done for their country, how 
the best that we could do was none too good — even in 
little matters like this the important thing was to do our 
tiny duty well. 

Sometimes she reminded them to give the salute as 
Washington or Lincoln might have done it, “to feel in their 
hearts, as they would have felt.”” “We shall each be great 
in our own way if we do well what we are called to do, as 
they did.” 

In older classes she would suggest a single verse of one 
of the other national ‘songs alternated ‘with America, ‘but 
the teacher should know them from memory. first and if 
she plays the piano, she should; if possible; play from 
meméry also. 

Educated foreigners cannot understand why Americans 
do not know the national songs ‘fr6m memory, ‘to be able 
to sing them at any time, in any place, without books, 

This exercise must be’ brief, but full’ ofslife;:depth ‘and 
thought. It must be applied at once to, the salute and 
must have some connection with-ity, In these:two quatities 
lies its cHarm. Daily repetition ituefficiettcy... 

Some Pizestions for matefial bsectalks*y Of 
in another papef. es 
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with other subjects so much that we decided to 

have Little Goldilocks and the Three Bears live 

again — their home, the sand-table; the material, 
largely cornstalks. 

For the house we use the large ends of the stalks, cut 
at the ends to fit as logs are fitted together in log houses. 
The entire structure was held together with pins which 
readily penetrated the pith, but the finished product will 
be much more satisfactory if a tiny particle of glue is used 
before placing the piece in position. The structure will be 
found to be very durable when dry. The furniture is more 
satisfactory also when the glue is used. Split pieces from 
the large part of the stalk may be used for the roof and 
floors, but cardboard is more simple and durable. A ladder 
is easily constructed to be used in place of a stairway. 

The necessary furnishings of the lower room are the 


TT children enjoy the correlation of their hand work 





three chairs and the table. These were made from the 
small ends of the stalks with cardboard for the table top 
and splint material for the chair seats. The bowls were 
made of paper. These could have been modeled from clay. 

For the chamber the three beds were, of course, essential. 
The three bears we made of clay, and a corn-husk Goldi- 
locks completed the characters. To make Goldilocks, 
procure an unhusked ear. Turn back the husks from tip 
to stem, being careful not to tear them off. Break off the 
ear. Select one fine, white husk, turn it back over the 
broken stem end and pull down smoothly on the other side. 
Press down all the husks so as to make the stem end as 
small as possible, and tie with twine to make the neck. 
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Cornstalks and Goldilocks 


Grace Norton Whittaker 
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Jani 





Use ink or paint for the nose, eyes and mouth. Pull oy 
two or three husks on each side to make the shoulders an 
arms, trim to the right length and tie at the wrists. Cy 





bje 





the bottom square acruss so Goldilocks will stand alone 
The dress may be colored with wax crayons, if desired 
When all this is done put a little glue on the back of th 
head to hold a tuft of corn-silk hair. 

Any teacher can work out the sizes of the different arti 
cles, but to save time the following lengths are suggest 
as convenient: 

Large bed: 

Four 53 inch for head posts and side rails. 
Four 33 in. for ends and rungs. 
Two 4 in. for foot posts. 





Reduce these sizes one inch for the middle-sized bed 
two inches for the little bed. 


Large Chair: 
Two 6 in. pieces for the back legs. 
Twelve 23 in. pieces for seat frame, rungs and } 
The latter must be trimmed a trifle to fit. 
Reduce in proportion for the other chairs. 
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Seat Work 





Object of Seat Work 


To develop the creative in the child. 
2 To deepen impressions received. 
To clear impressions received. 
4 To furnish opportunity for motor outlet. 
» To clear difficulties in the succeeding lessons. 


Questions the Teacher Should Ask 


1 Does the work present a problem which is vitally 
related to the child’s life? 

2 Is there any chance for originality? 

3 Is the work suggested largely imitative? 

4 Does this work strain the eye and hand? 

® Can the child work this out by himself? 
understand what he is to do? 

6 To what does this lead? 

7 What habits are being established? 


Does he 


How to Examine the Work 


1 By the teacher passing down the aisle and encouraging 
the weak and praising honest effort. 

2 By the classes passing quietly and examining each 
other’s efforts. The class must have definite points by 
which they will criticise. 

3 By appointing monitors from the higher divisions for 
the weaker pupils in the lower divisions. Each monitor 
must work to get her pupil independent in the shortest 
time. Change partners once a week. 

4 By having the work set up and letting others tell which 
work they like best and why they like it. 
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Some Hints for the Teacher 


1 Let older pupils in your grade or other grades pre- 
pare your material. Often this can be done by the strong, 
restless pupils in your class. They can draw patterns, 
cut materials, pass and collect material. Have each child 
get his own material, when it can be brought from home, 
as in dressing dolls, cutting pictures, papering doll houses 
and in sand-table work. 

2 Train leaders. Train pupils to help you and to help 
weaker pupils. 

3 When busy work is assigned for the first time, explain 
carefully and take time to help the children. A period 
used to establish the right habit of work is time well spent. 


Some Material for Seat Work 


Alphabet cards. 
Colored sticks. 

Pegs. 

Scissors. 

Crayola. 

A few patterns of animals. 
Paper of different kinds. 
Manila envelopes. 

Clay. 

Number cards. 

Box of 1 inch cubes. 


_ | Arithmetic Seat Work 
nd 5 1 Let the beginners form some figure on the desk with 
the colored sticks, as 4. 

2 When the child can form the figure 4 correctly hand 
out strips of paper. Have each write the figure 4 four 
times. Then ask each to draw four objects of the same 
kind by each 4; e. g.: 
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Suggestions 
I 


Estelle Hinton 
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Have crayola used for the drawings. Let the child exer- 
cise his initiative and color as he pleases. Then have the 
drawings or papers jnspected and the good points noted. 

3 Use sticks or cubes. Lay these to represent the desks 
in the row, the desks in the room, the windows, the kinder- 
garten chairs, the pupils at the board, the pictures on the 
wall, etc. Care must be taken to show both number and 
position. 

Color may be combined with this as: Use red sticks to 
show the desks; the white pegs to show the seats, the yellow 
sticks to show the pictures. Later, the class can arrange 
this material by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s. They can show number 
of fingers on the hand: the double gymnasium lines, the 
number of dimes in fifty cents, etc. Whatever task is set, 
it must connect with the child’s life in an interesting way. 
Pegs or cubes may be used, if desired. 

4 When you are needing patterns for drawing or for 
flash work prepare a few. Pass these to the quick, restless 
children and assign a definite number for each to draw and 
cut. The patterns are not accepted unless they are accu- 
rate. Some material may be wasted, but you can establish 
some excellent habits if this is handled right. You can 
train for independence and leadership and you can place 
responsibility, which aids in steadying and in giving poise 
to your pupils. ; 

5 Use Manila envelopes and figures cut from large calen- 
dars. Make a set of number cards containing the combina- 
tions taught. Hand out these cards to be placed on the 
desk and let the child match the figure belonging to the 
combination as: Combination 


ati ww 


Work in addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion may be added later. 

6 Use the calendar figures. 
to show the correct number. 

7 Let children cut circles and make domino cards. The 
teacher can either hand out dominoes to be duplicated or 
make drawings on the board. Paste the circles on the cards 
which the teacher has prepared. The cards can be cut 
from Manila paper. 

8 After each child has made a set of domino cards, let 
him take his calendar figures and match these as: 


Hi 3 


Later let him show the combinations as: 
Fl 4 

9 Make cardboard money for playing store. Use tablet 
backs or thin cardboard. Use the real money for drawing 
the circles. In one lesson have only one piece of money 
cut, as five cents. The children fix the name and value 
with less confusion if the money is given gradually. Each 
child should have a cheap brown envelope or a spool box 
for his money. Have the money made gradually and let 
him learn the value of each piece as it is made. The teacher 
should mark the value on each piece of money with ink. 


Then assign seat work as this: “Lay on your desk the 
number offnickels which your reader cost.” 


(Continued on page 57) 


Lay sticks or pegs or leaves 
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Twilight — A Russian Folk Song 


(Translated for PRmmaARy EpucATION) 
Andante. 
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Bold youth, bold youth, Oh, drop the plow, Twilight 
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Norwegian Folk Dance 


Lida Siboni Hanson 


The Swing Dance 


He who will dance this dance with me 
Must very light and lively be. 

One, two, three, four, five, on toe, 
Then swing round, and back you go. 
One, two, three, four, five, on toe, 
Then swing round, and back you go. 


All in a circle, holding hands. Round to left with skip 
steps, always swinging one foot diagonally forward while 
taking the step with the other foot. At 2 partners cross 








arms (see Illustration 1) and take five lightly hopping steps 
toward center of circle; at 3 they turn quickly (Illus- 
tration 2) and go back with other five steps. At 4, the 
same steps outward, away from center, at 5, turning and 
going back to place. At the end of the melody partners 
change places quickly, and at the repetition of the dance 
each one dances with the one on his other side, these. two 
in their turn changing places at the end of the melody. 
The dance is generally continued until the original partners 
have met again. 
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The Three Little 





January 1917 


Kittens 


A FIRST GRADE DRAMATIZATION 
Anna F. Coote 


in the First Grade, we do not need to go very far 
away from what is already dearly familiar to the 
child. The Mother Goose rhymes, the simpler.fables 


I: our search for material suitable for dramatization 





on ee 


IDF FOR reo dina. sah 


“They lost their mittens” 


and fairy stories which added so much joy to our 
own childhood are just as attractive to the child of 
to-day and furnish abundant and excellent material 
for dramatization. They are full of action and 
sparkling dialogue, and they are literature. Why 
not use them? 

The adventures of the Three Little Kittens 
proved so thrilling to one little First Grade that 
after several impromptu dramatizations in which 
different children took part, we worked out a 
more elaborate all-star performance, with music. 


CHARACTERS 


The Story Teller 
The Mother 
The Three Kittens 


COSTUMES 


> The'Story Teller wore ordinary clothes. For the Mother and Kittens 
we made cat costumes of black cambric. These were made like a 
child’s sleeping garment, without feet. An extra pair of stockings was 





drawn up over the legs. A tail was made of a long, narrow tube of 
cambric stuffed with paper, the end caught back with a thread to give 
the desired upward curve. 

A cap of black cambric with ears stuffed to make them stick up, 


fitted snugly and tied under the chin. An enormous bow of orange 
crepe paper tied at the back of the neck added a striking note of color 
and completed the costume. 


THE PLAY 


The play was in eight acts. The music played during the perform- 
ance expressed the spirit of each act and changed from grave to gay 
with the action of the play. 


1 The Story Teller recites Stanza 1 (the first three lines) 
Three Little Kittens 
They lost their. mittens 
And they began to cry — 


(While he is reciting, the three kittens come in at one side of 
the stage, holding hands, with lowered heads. The Mother 
comes from the opposite side to meet them. The Kittens recite 
in concert:) 


O Mother dear, 
We sadly fear 
Our mittens we have lost! 


(Sad music.) 


“You naughty kittens” 


2 Mother recites Stanza 2 (first three lines) 

What! lost your mittens! 

You naughty kittens! 

Then you shall have no pie! 

(Exit Mother) 

The Kittens 

Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow! 

Then we shall have no pie! 

(Exeunt Kittens in opposite direction) 


3 The Story Teller 
¢ The Three Little Kittens 
They found their mittens 
And they began to cry — 


(Kittens find their mittens and come dancing in, meeting 
Mother. They wave their mittens.) 


Kittens 
O Mother dear, 
See here, see here! 
Our mittens we have found! 


(Joyful music.) 
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“Our mittens we have found” 


4 Mother (clapping hands in glee) 
What! found your mittens! 
You darling kittens! 
Then you shall have some pie! 


(Mother gives them pie and goes out.) 


Kittens 
Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow, 
Then we shall have some pie! 


5 Story Teller 
The Three Little Kittens 
Put on their mittens 
. And soon ate up the pie. 


(Kittens sit on floor, put on mittens and pantomime, eat- 
ing pie. The music gradually changes from joyful to sad 
theme as the kittens discover that they have soiled their mittens. 
Mother enters.) 





“They washed their mittens” 


Kittens 

O, Mother dear, 

We sadly fear 

Our mittens we have soiled. 
Mother 


What, soiled your mittens! 
You naughty kittens! 
(Examining mittens) 

O my! Omy! O my! 


Kittens (in turn) 
O my! Omy! Omy! 
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(Kitiens go off with heads hanging. Clothes-line 
<$ Strung across stage at one side.) 


7 Story Teller 
The Three Little Kittens 
They washed their mittens 
And hung them up to dry. 


(Kittens pantomime washing mittens and hang- 
ing them on line. Then they come dancing in to 
meet Mother. Cheerful music.) 


Kittens 
O, Mother dear, 
See here, see here! 
Our mittens we have washed! 





8 Mother 
What! washed your mittens! 
You darling kittens! 
I smell a rat close by! 
Hush, hush, hush! 
I smell a rat close by! 


(As Mother gives last three lines, she leads the kittens in 
fursuit cf the imaginary rat. Soft, quick music.) 





“And hung then up to dry” 
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JUPITER: 


NEPTUNE: 





SATURN: MARS? MOON-EARTH:SUN; URANUS: MERCURY: VENUS: 
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Questions Three 


A Moon and Star Play 


Madge Anderson 


(Book rights reserved) 


This entertainment can best be played in a circle,as a game. But 
if enough space is not available, the following suggested changes will 
make the play suitable for presentation on the ordinary school-room 
platform. , 

For platform presentation the speeches shotild be spoken in the 
order 5, 4, 6, 7, 3, 8, 9, 2, 10, 11, 1, 12, 13, instead of in the order given 
in the text: that is so that each of the characters, the Sandman, 
the Dream, the Moon, and the Sun, expiains his identity after he 
enters and before he is questioned by Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

The game as it is written is arranged for a ciréle play. 

The Planet Game may be omitted if the children do not know the 
Planets. The constellations that the children know can be intro- 
duced into the Star game, or the game may be played just by Stars 
without names. 

The songs for the games are the tunes of familiar children’s songs. 
They may be found in “Games for Playtime and Parties,” by Stanley 
Milman; in “Our Old Nursery Rhymes,” by Alfred Moffat; and in 
other books of children’s games. 

At five equidistant points in the circumference of the circle, the actors 
are seated in the following order; Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, to- 
gether; the Dream; the Sun; the Sandman; and the Moon. The 
Planets and the Stars sit outside the circle of the other actors. 


The Sun (walking around the circle until he returns to his own 
place and gesturing with his lantern) 
(1) Here I come, the golden Sun, 
From morn to night I go, 
I light the East, then I light the West, 
Holding my lantern so. 


The Moon (walking around the circle until he reaches his own’ 
place and holding his mirror always toward the Sun) 
(2) Here I come, the silver Moon, 
From hight to morn I glow. 
In my looking-glass you can see the sun, 
As across the sky I go. 


The Dream (throwing dreams as he walks about the circle) 
(3) Here I come, a happy Dream, . | 
Around the world I go. 
And when I see a sleeping child, « 
I stop for a minute, so. 


The Sandman (scattering sand as he walks around the circle) 
(4) Here I come, the Sandman old, 
With my bag of sand I go, 
And every night at sleepy time, 
I scatter my sleep sand so. 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod (yawning and stretching as they 
walk around the circle) 
(5) Here we come, three sleepy folks, 
Who don’t want to go to bed, 
But Wynken and Blynken can’t open their eyes, 
And Nod can’t hold up his head. 


W ynken 
I don’t want to go to sleep! 
Why can’t it be always day? 


Blynken 
There isn’t even any moon. 
Where has it gone away? 
Nod 
Only the stars dance in the sky. 
What game do you think they play? 


W ynken, Blynken and Nod (crossing the circle to the Sandman) 
(6) Sandman, you go all round the world, 

And everything you see, 

Tell us the things we want to know, 
Answer us questions three. 

We don’t want to go to sleep. 
Why can’t it be always day? 

Where is the Moon when it’s gone away? 
And what are the games that the bright stars play? 


The Sandman 
(7) Icannot say, I cannot tell, 
How all these things can be. 


But J will take you to a Dream, 
And there perhaps we'll see. 
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W'ynken, Blynken, Nod and the Sandman ‘crossing he circle 
io the Dream) 
(8) O Dream! you go all round the world 
And everything, etc. 


The Dream 
(9) Icannot say, etc. 
But I will take you to the Moon, 
And there, etc. 


Wynken, Blynken, Nod, the Sandman and the Dream (crossing 
the circle to the Moon) 
(10) O Moon! you go, etc. 


The Moon 
(11) I-cannot say, etc. 
But I will take you to the Sun, etc. 


Wynken, Blynken, Nod, the Sandman, the Dream, and the 
Moon (crossing the circle to the Sun) 
(12) O Sun, you go, etc. 


The Sun 
(13) I cannot say, I cannot tell, 
Just how these things can be, 
But I will ask the Stars to come, 
And then perhaps you'll see. 
Come, Earth, and play with me, 
To show these children why the night must be. 


(The Earth comes into the circle and walks around the Sun, 
occasionally turning around and shutting her eyes whenever 
her face is turned from the Sun. Meanwhile the other chil- 
dren sing to the tune, “The Jolly Miller’ :) 


There was a yellow Sun and it held up a light, 
The Earth turned round and that made it night, 

One way it was dark, and the other it was light, 
The Earth turned round and that made it night. 


The Sun 
Come, Moon, with Earth and me and play, 
To show where you are when you’re away. 


(The Moon walks around the Earth and hides behind it. 
Then the Earth turns around and catches the Moon. As 
soon as the Moon has freed himself, he hides again behind the 
Earth. Meanwhile the others sing to the tune, “Little Bo- 
Peep”’:) 


Little Green Earth has lost her moon, 
And can’t tell where to find it, 
When Earth turns around, 
The Moon is found, 
A-hiding itself behind it. 
The Sun 
Come, Planets, now, and let all see 
The games you like to play with me. 


(Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune walk around the Sun, each one in his own circle, 
with Mercury nearest to,and Neptune farthest from, the Sun. 
They play the game of “The Mulberry Bush,’’ while the others 
sing) 


Here we go round the yellow Sun, 
The yellow Sun, the yellow Sun, 
Here we go round the yellow Sun, 
Each one in his own path walking. 


This is the way that Mercury walks, 
Mercury walks, Mercury walks, 

This is the way that Mercury walks, 
He’s so little he walks next the Sun. 


This is the way that Venus walks, etc. 
She’s so pretty she smiles all the way. 


This is the way the Green Earth walks, etc. 
And the Moon walks by her side. 


This is the way that Red Mars walks, etc. 
For he is a soldier marching. 


This is the way that Jupiter walks, etc. 
For he carries the thunder with him. «°- 
(Continued on page 6 1) 
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Trade Games for January Days 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


homes made warm by fires of wood and coal, and 

we must also have comfortable clothes, shoes, etc. 

In the morning talks and story periods, lead the 

children to think and talk about the working-men who 
furnish us with these necessities. ; 

Impress the children with the thought of the labor which 
underlies the simplest necessities of life, and also with 
respect for the many workers in the various trades who are 
systematically providing these necessities for our homes. 

Froebel said, “Children should be taught to respect and 
honor not only a man who, by his hand, gives us some bread 
and satisfies our bodies’ need for food and other things, but 
a man who is active by the work of his hands in any busi- 
ness, however lowly, whereby he not only keeps off injury 
and danger from individuals as well as from the whole 
community, but even directly furthers the good of man- 
kind.” 

Then in the play or recreation periods the children are 
ready to dramatize intelligently the different kinds of 
work that are necessary before we can enjoy our homes 
and be comfortable and happy, even when Jack Frost has 
frozen the streams and covered the ground with snow. 


I Game of Woodman 


Where does wood come from? If the children do not 
answer beyond the wood-dealer, then lead them by stories 
and pictures to know about the life of the wood-cutter. 

To dramatize wood-cutting choose two children, one on 
each side of an imaginary tree, to swing imaginary axes, 
first on one side, then on the other. Have four, five, or 
six of these imaginary trees. After the trees are cut down, 
two children are harnessed as horses to a long sled (made 
with small chairs) and a third child is chosen for the driver. 
The logs are loaded on this sled, and then drawn over the 
snow down to the river, which is the outer aisle or the 
hallway. 


D == the cold winter months we must have our 


II Carpenter Games 


After the logs are sawed in the mill the carpenter can use 
the lumber to make houses, barn, etc. One child is chosen 
to be the carpenter and to pound with a real hammer on 
a board or a nail in a wooden box at a table in front while 
the children all stand and sing the following stanza to the 
tune of “Lightly Row.” 


Hey, hammer! ho, hammer! 
Hear the steady, steady blow, 
’Tis the jolly carpenter, 
Who’s pounding down below. 
Hey, hammer! ho, hammer! 
Hear the merry, merry ring, 
While he builds a house for us, 
The carpenter doth sing. 


Then the carpenter sings the following, using the same 
tune: 
Children, sing! Children, sing! 
. O, so ay and true; 
raise this busy carpenter, 
Who builds the house for you. 
Warm house, pretty, cozy home, 
Where each little one doth dwell, 
With father dear and mother dear, 
Who love their children well. 


Another day have all the children stand beside their own 
desks, and all play carpenters, as they use the imaginary 
saw, plane and hammer at the appropriate places in the 
song, which is sung to the tune of “Jolly Old St. Nicholas. 

Busy is the ter, 
At his work he stands. 


O, the wonders he can do 
With his skilful hands! 


Sawing now the long, tong boards, 

he pw oe he makes; 

! e rough is changed to smooth, 
When the plane he takes. 


So the carpenter at last, 
All together brings, 

Nails the boards and timbers fast — 
How his hammer rings! 


Thus a cozy house he builds, 
Where the child may live; 
And for this the grateful child 
Love and thanks will give. 


After each stanza the children all use the plane and ham- 
mer with the words: 


Dze, dze, rap, fap, rap, rap, rap, 
Dze, dze, rap, rap, rap, rap, rap. 


This may be repeated several times. 


III Mining Game 


In many localities the work of the miner is unknown to 
the children. But by means of stories, pictures, and objects 
which are mined, especially coal, the subject may be made 
real to them. 

When dramatizing draw the shades down partly over the 
opened windows to darken the room as much as possible, 
as it is dark in the mines. 

Have the children stand quite far apart, then, either with 
or without counting, they lift and swing imaginary pick- 
axes as if digging coal. This is good for a quick physical 
exercise. 

After a little of this exercising or digging, let them play 
shovel the coal into the cars to be drawn to the surface. 


IV The Blacksmith Game 


Many things are made from the substances which the 
miners’ work gives us. As the iron used by the blacksmith 
is brought from the mines, the blacksmith game naturally 
follows the mining game. 

One child is chosen to represent the blacksmith, another 
the horse, and a third, the driver. Two other children 
represent parts oi 2 broken chain and these are later to be 
brought to the blacksmith to be mended. 

The blacksmith’s shop may be at the front, or in a corner 
of the school-room, or out in the school play-ground. 

In the illustration, the forge is the piano seat draped 
with the desk cover, and the blacksmith’s apron is simply 
a piece of brown cambric to represent the real blacksmith’s 
leather apron. He has a real hammer and a real horse- 
shoe which he hammers in time as all the children sing or 
repeat the following: 


The blacksmith hammers 
The whole day long, 

His hammer is heavy, 
But his arm is strong. 


Chorus 
Strike, boys, strike, boys, 
While the iron is red hot. 
Strike, boys, now, boys, 
While the iron is hot. 


He heats the iron 
In the bright fire, 
And hammers out 
A large, round tire. 
Chorus 


The horse is now driven into the shop, and stands wait- 
ing to be shod. The blacksmith lifts the horse’s foot, and 
after heating the new shoe and pounding it into the right 
shape, he plunges it into an imaginary pail of cold water. 
Then he nails it in place on the horse’s foot, while the chil- 
dren are singing: 

Here comes a horse, 
t What will he do? 
He will hammer out 


A nice, new shoe. 
Chorus 
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The driver then asks the price, and when the blacksmith 
tells him, the driver takes from his pocket imaginary money 
and pays the blacksmith. Of course the first time the 
blacksmith has to be told the real price of the shoeing. The 
horse is then driven around the room to see if the new shoe 
is all right to keep him from slipping on the icy pavements. 

As the blacksmith resumes his hammering at the anvil 
the children all sing again: 

He heats the iron, 
And hammers away, 
Now making the runners 


For our nice new sleigh. 
Chorus 


At the last stanza the “man” brings into the shop the 














broken chain, and all sing the following while the black- 
smith hammers the links together again: 
Here comes a man 
With a broken chain; 
He will hammer the links 
Fast together again. 
Chorus 


The children representing the broken chain have their 
arms linked together to form the whole chain. The black- 
smith hammers them in place, and is paid for his work. 
Then the mended chain is taken away from the shop. 

The blacksmith then takes off his apron and hangs it 
on a peg, closes and locks the door of his shop. 

In connection with this game teach Longfellow’s “The 
Village Blacksmith” to the older children, and read or tell 
it to the younger ones. 


V The Cobbler Game 


Our shoes are now made by machinery in large factories, 
but formerly they were made by the cobbler in his little 
shop. He is familiar now to most of the children simply 
as a repairer of shoes. They have seen him sitting at his 
bench in his shop as he retaps or repairs their shoes in 
other ways, and they greatly enjoy playing cobbler shoe- 
maker. 

The child chosen to be the cobbler sits on a bench and 
makes the motions as if making an imaginary shoe, as the 
children walk by the shop in rows or in groups, and as they 
look in they sing the following to the tune of “Good- 
morning, Merry Sunshine.” 


As wandering up and down one day, 
I peeped in a window just over the way, 
And putting his needles through and through, 
There sat a cobbler making a shoe. 


Chorus 


Rap-a-tap-tap, and tick-a-tack-to, 
This is the way to make a shoe. 
(Repeat the chorus twice each time.) 


With his nice little awl he maketh a hole 
First through the upper and then through the sole. 
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He puts in a peg, then he puts in two, 
With a laugh, ha, ha, ha, he hammers them eg 
us 


O’er lasts of wood his pieces of leather, 

He stretches and fits, and then sews together. 

And whatever, indeed, would you or I do, 

If there were no cobbler to make us a shoe. a 
orus 


The children may all imitate the motions of the cobbler 
as they march along — shading the eyes with the hand as 
they look into his shop and sing the second line — pounding 
closed hands together at the chorus — pointing one finger 
upward for the awl — using the left hand for the sole — 
then closed hand for a last — sewing with both hands as 
if using two threads at the words “sews together.” 


VI Game of Scissors-Grinder 


This worker is familiar to the children, as they have seen 
him going along the streets ringing his bell. The child 
chosen to impersonate him swings a real bell as he marches 
along the streets (aisles), stopping at the different houses 
(seats) as the housewives call him to sharpen their knives 
and scissors. The children all sing or the scissors-grinder 
sings his song alone, to the tune of “Good-morning to 


You.” 


O, here we are, 
The same old friend, 
With knives to grind, 
And scissors to mend! 


Here the”scissors-grinder stops, puts down his bell and 
placing his foot on an imaginary treadle, he starts the large 
wheel around, while he applies the edge of the real scissors 
which a housewife has passed to him, to the little upper 
wheel. As he does this he sings: 


One touch of your foot, 
And the wheel goes round, 
And before you can speak,’ 
Your scissors are ground. 


After sharpening them he tries them by cutting a piece 
of paper or cloth, and then the housewife pays him , for 
his work. Picking up his bell he moves on down the street, 
singing as he goes along: 

’O, all know us, 
And we know all, 


At every house, 
We like to call! 


Here he is called to sharpen some scissors and he sings 
the stanza, “One touch,” etc., again. Repeat the sharpen- 
ing, with the same or different scissors-grinders, as many 
times as desired. 

If possible, before playing these games, take the children 
together or in groups for a few minutes’ visit to the carpen- 
ter’s shop, the blacksmith’s, and the cobbler’s. The chil- 
dren will dramatize them much more readily, their play 
will be more enjoyable, and they will gain knowledge which 
will be lasting because the impressions have been made by 
appealing to the eye, ear, and hand — the observing, 
listening, and what is very important, the doing. 





Little Ah-Lu 
Mrs. J. W. Meek 


Away on top of this big world, 

Where bitter snow-storms oft are hurled, 
Within a small low hut of iee, 

Wee Ah-Lu keeps quite warm and nice. 


Sometimes he sets a boat to sail 
And always eats the fat of whale; 
Ah-Lu enjoys his home, I know, 
For he’s a little Eskimo. 
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For the Story Hour 


The Child and the Sunshine 


The sun is shinitg warm and bright. 
It makes me want to dance and sing 

And smile up at the golden light - 
That smiles on me and everything. 


It goes about from land to land. 
_ It warns and cheers them one by one. 
I'll toss my: arms and wave my hands 
And throw a kiss to you, dear Sun. 
: — Sarah J. Day 





When Fritz was a Puppy 
he Alice E. Allen 


THE FRITZ BOOK 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live at 
Clover Patch. A basket, hold'ng a puppy with a collar marked 
Fritz, and a baby’s rattle, is found in their lilac bushes. No one claims 
Fritz, and he becomes very much at home at Clover Patch. Thanks- 
giving, he goes with the Clovers to Uncle Jem’s. He disappears, but 
returns at Christmas time. Just before Christmas a new teacher comes 
to the Clover Corners. school, called little Miss Anne. She has no 
home, and Effie asks her to spend the Christmas vacation at Clover 
Patch. Anne wishes she was a baby so Aunt Minty would adopt her. 


‘ 


Of course, everyone had to hang up a stocking. Johnny 
lent Fritz one of his. Johnny himself didn’t expect any- 
thing, because Santa Claus had sent him the puppy. But 
it was as well to be prepared if anything else should come 
his way. So he hung his stocking between the puppy’s and 
Effie’s red one. Next came Anne’s and Aunt Minty’s. 

Next morning, Aunt Minty was in the midst of a troubled 
dream. She had adopted twelve Christmas babies all at 
once, and hadn’t names enough to go around. Then 
“Boof Woof!” sounded cheerily in her ears, and there was 
Fritz poking a cold nose into her face, and saying “ Merry 
Christmas” just as well as he could. 

She left him to, waken the other Clovers, and hurried 
down stairs to start.a roaring blaze in the fireplace. It 
wasn’t long before they trooped in. Miss Anne, with her 
bright tumbled hair, and eager, wistful face, looked almost 
as much like a little girl as Effie did. 

And those five, flat, long, uninteresting stockings by some 
Santa Claus magic had turned into queer-shaped interest- 
ing objects that didn’t look like stockings at all. Some 
were still slim-legged, but had plumped out feet. Some 
seemed’ to have no feet, but well-rounded legs. All showed 
fascinating bunches and bulges and curves and corners. 
So before breakfast or any such everyday thing could be 
thought of, they had to be taken down and emptied with 
delightful rustles and rattles of paper, and giggles and 
squeals and “Ohs” and “Ahs” and “Looks” and “Sees” 
on the part of the Clovers themselves. 

“T didn’t know Santa Claus could knit and sew so well,” 
said Aunt Minty. She wore a new white apron and a warm, 
woolly lavender jacket. Out of the toe of her stocking, 
she had just brought a gay green and red holder. 

“He didn’t make the holder,” said Johnny. “Effie did, 
for me to give you, Aunt Minty.” 

“T like it all the better for that, son,” said Aunt Minty. 

She smiled as she looked at her little Clovers. Johnny 
had on the coat of his new “grownup” suit. His new tie 
flamed under one ear. Effie was reading a book, her new 
bronze shoes, already on, stretched out stiff and straight 
before her; and Anne was attired in a cap and scarf of 
rose-colored wool. : 

“Santa Claus knew what I needed,” she said. “How 
warm and cozy these will be to wear to school all winter!” 

“Your Christmas visit here is Aunt Minty’s gift to me,” 
said Effie, closing her book. “And it’s my gift to you, 
Miss Anne. It wouldn’t go in your stocking.” 

“Tt goes in my heart,” cried Miss Anne. “I just couldn’t 


bear to think Christmas was coming. And all the time 


it was bringing me such lovely gifts. It’s good to be a 
Clover — Aunt Minty!” 

As Anne tried the name Aunt Minty had told her to use, 
she drew a long, quick breath. 

Aunt Minty put one arm around the little teacher, 

“You can be a Clover till June, dear,” she said. “That’s 
my Christmas gift to you.” 

Rosy cap and all, Anne hid her face on Aunt Minty’s 
comfortable shoulder. 

“T’m so happy!” she sobbed. 

“T wouldn’t cry about it,” cried Johnny greatly upset. 

“Q Aunt Minty!” cried Effie, getting hold of Aunt 
Minty’s free hand and reaching for Anne’s, “There are 
three of us now, so we are your three-leaf clover, aren’t we? 
One, two, three— Miss Anne, Johnny and me!” 

Everyone laughed at Effie’s happy little discovery, even 
Miss Anne through her tears. The three Clovers hugged 
Aunt Minty. Fritz felt left out. He went to his Christmas 
stocking, which lay on the floor. He nosed it and poked it. 
Finally, out of it, he brought his pink baby-show. Proudly 
he brought this to Aunt Minty, and dropped it into her lap. 

“He’s giving you a Christmas present,” laughed Effie. 

“TI wish he’d brought me the baby that belongs in it,” 
said Aunt Minty. 

Perhaps, nowhere on the great holly-trimmed, candle- 
lighted earth was there a merrier Christmas than at Clover 
Patch. It takes love and good-will to make really, happy 
Christmases, you know. And the old house was just brim- 
ful of these most beautiful gifts. 

About noon, little snowflakes began to tap lightly against 
the windows. Faster and faster they came. Effie said 
the snowflakes on earth were giving a Christmas party and 
asking all those in the clouds to come. 

Next morning, the beautiful, white merry-making was 
still going on. The wind came, too, and chased the snow- 
flakes in great white crowds before him. By night there 
didn’t seem to be room for anything out-of-doors except 
snow and wind — and scarcely room enough for them. 

The next two days were the stormiest even Aunt Minty 
could remember. They were days when Jake had to come 
from the farmhouse to Clover Patch on snow-shoes; when 
shoveling paths was of little use; when some one was busy 
most of the time keeping fires blazing. They would have 
been empty days, too, everyone said, at Clover Patch, if 
Miss Anne hadn’t been there. In her joy at being wanted 
and loved, she had become the sunniest little person. 
Pretty roses showed in her cheeks and stars in her eyes. 

Her curly brown head was full of quaint English stories 
and games. She found the old piano shut up in one corner 
of the living-room. No one had dreamed what gay little, 
songs and dances were hidden away in its heart, till her 
fingers on the keys set them free. The children sang and 
danced. Aunt Minty sang and danced. Fritz did his best, 
too. He made up his own dance steps. And his voice 
wasn’t very musical, but no one minded. 

On the evening of the third day of the great storm, Effie 
discovered that one star was looking down in surprise at 
Clover Patch almost buried in snow-drifts. ‘The wind went 
to sleep. The snowflakes, missing their play-fellow, fell 
more and more slowly. In the living room, the great fire 
blazed out. Its warmth and color and fragrance and cheery 
crackle drew the Clover Bunch about it. 

Fritz climbed into Miss Anne’s lap and cuddled down to 
sleep, the baby-shoe in his mouth. 

“Where do you suppose he found it?” said Effie for the 
dozenth time. 

“Some dear little baby wore it,” said Anne dreamily. 
She drew the shoe carefully away from Fritz, and held it 
gently in her hand. “I.can almost see how the little foot 
looked in it.” 

“Tf Fritz only could talk,” said Effie, “and tell us all about 
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Suddenly, Anne’s eyes lost their dreams and grew big 

and bright with a new thought. 
, “I'll tell you what let’s do,” she cried. “Let’s make 
ourselves into a detective force to find out about Fritz — 
where he came from to begin with — where he goes to when 
he runs away — everything we can. What have we to 
begin with — clues, you know?” 

After all these new words had been fully explained to 
Effie and Johnny, they were wild to begin at once. 

“The Clover Detective Force—C. D. F.” said Effie 
slowly. “It sounds very big and important.” 

Aunt Minty laughed and helped look up the clues. Anne 
brought from her room a little notebook, tied with crim- 
son ribbon. On the cover, she printed, “The Fritz Book.” 
inside, she wrote down the clues, numbering each. When 
they were all in, they looked like this: 


Old-fashioned basket, with stout cord. 

New collar, marked Fritz. 

Baby’s rattle, with red ribbon on handle. 

Baby’s pink shoe, not much worn, except where Fritz has chewed 
it. 


mW 


Nore: Wherever Fritz comes from, there must be a baby there. 
(signed) C. D. F. 


“That’s all, so far, isn’t it?” said Miss Anne as she 
finished reading her clues to the other members of the 
Clover Detective Force. 

“ All but the girl on the wheel,” said Johnny. 

“What girl?” cried Anne. “You haven’t told me about 
her, Johnny.” 

“That was Johnny’s dream,” said Aunt Minty. “He 
climbed out on the roof in his sleep” — 

“Thanksgiving night, at Uncle Jem’s,” said Johnny, too 
excited to know that he was interrupting. “But I wasn’t 
asleep, Aunt Minty, so how could it be a dream? There 
was a girl, all red, riding by on a wheel, and she had Fritz 
in a basket in front of her. Put it down, please, Miss 
Anne.” 

Smiling at Aunt Minty, Anne added to her clues in The 
Fritz Book: 


5 Girl in red on bicycle; basket in front of her, with’ Fritzzinside 


She’d just finished writing, when the telephone bell over 
the desk rang sharply. 

Effie answered it. 

A man’s voice spoke so distinctly that Aunt Minty and 
Johnny and Anne all heard it. 

“Ts this Miss Margaret Miller’s residence?” it said. 

At the sound of the voice, Fritz, asleep on his cushion, 
suddenly sat up, cocked one cropped ear, and listened. 

“This is Clover Patch — Miss Araminta Clover’s resi- 
dence,” said Effie, just as Aunt Minty had taught her. 

Perhaps the man didn’t hear. Several voices spoke. 
One said something about a lost dog. “I can’t understand,” 
said Effie. A girl’s voice somewhere said, “two days before 
Christmas,’ and mixed itself with the man’s voice again. 
But only one word he said could be understood. That was 
“Fritz.” 

Fritz sprang toward the phone, quivering from the tip 
of his nose to the tip of his tail. Johnny sprang after him, 
as if he feared the puppy would disappear into the tele- 
phone receiver. 

“He knows the voice,” whispered Anne. 

But after that one word, the voice trailed away into the 
distance, and was lost in the buzzing of the wires. 

And try as they would, all the evening, they couldn’t 
get it again. 

“The storm has crossed the wires,” said Aunt Minty 
after a talk with Central. “If the man wants us, he'll 
call again.” 

But although Fritz sat under the telephone-box waiting 
for the voice, till he fell fast asleep, the voice didn’t call 
again. 

So all there was of it, so far as the Clover Detective Force 
was concerned, was a neat little entry in Anne’s Fritz Book: 
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6 Man’s voice on the phone. Asked for Miss Margaret Miller. 
Said something about a lost dog -and Fritz. Fritz seemed to know 
the voice. 


(To be continued) 


On Red. :Rug Island 
Mabel. S. Merrill 

“We can’t get anywhere. near her, Mother,” said Ned. 
He was standing on the doorstep, looking back at the barn 
which he and Flossie had just left. 

“She’s such a beautiful cat,”’ added. Flossie, “and we’ve 
been wanting a cat for ever so long, ’specially a black. 
one.” 

“The poor thing is lost and *frightened,” said Mother, 
“but you have carried food to the barn for her every. day 
since we first saw her there. So I think she will soon leave 
off being afraid. She will see that you know how to be 
kind to lost cats. Perhaps she will come to the house her- 
self some day.” 

“When she does, may we keep her?” asked Ned, “be- 
cause you can see that she hasn’t any home.” 

“Yes, you may keep her,”’ agreed Mother. “Now it is 
beginning to rain and you must play on the porch or in the 
sitting-room the rest of the morning.” _ 

They chose the sitting-room, though it seemed a dull place 
to play in after the big barn, but Flossie said they would make 
believe going on a voyage — that was always fun. 

“Let’s play the big ottoman is the ship,” she said. “It 
has castors, so it will really go if we push with our feet.” 

“Let’s make a long voyage, ’way across the room, and 
around the corner of the sofa,” proposed Ned. 

“The red rug is round the corner of the sofa,” added 
Flossie. ‘“Let’s play it’s an island out in the sea. We'll 
discover it and name it Red Rug Island. There ought to be 
palm trees on it, but anyway, there are roses and we can 
make believe they’re palm trees.” 

“Let’s make believe there are some natives,” cried Ned, 
“and one of them will be a king. We'll be friendly with 
him and he’ll tell us where his treasure is, and maybe give 
us some. All aboard now for Red Rug Island!” 

They decided to name their ship “The Sea Plunger,” be- 
cause it jerked a good deal as it sailed. But it went ahead 
very well for all that. With a fair wind, Ned declared, 
they would round Sofa Point before noon. 

Beyond that Red Rug Island would come in sight, and 
beyond Red Rug Island, the door stood open into the long 
covered porch outside. 

“We can sail right out there in the “Sea Plunger,” said 
Ned. “The roof keeps off the rain, and we can look over 
towards the barn to see if we can spy that cat.” 

Even on a voyage to discover an island, they could not 
forget the pretty black cat hiding away from them in the 
barn. 

“Land ahead!” shouted Ned, as the “Sea Plunger”’ 
rounded Sofa Point. “Hurrah! here’s Red Rug Island! 
Now where’s the native waiting to show us his treasure?”’ 

“O Ned, look!” Flossie stood straight up on the deck 
of the ship, and both children stared as if they could hardly 
believe their eyes. 

For in the middle of Red Rug Island sat the black cat, and _ 
this time she did not run away from them. She had made 
up her mind that these new friends did know how to be 
good to a lost cat, and she had come over by herself from 
the barn to look for them. 

Then they saw that she had not come alone to Red Rug 
Island. Out from behind a waste basket in the corner 
scampered a little black kitten. He jumped right into the 
middle of the island and then scrambled up on board the 
“Sea Plunger” to get into Flossie’s lap. 

“That was why she stayed around the barn so much; 
she had hidden her kitten there,” said Mother from the 
doorway. 

“Well, anyway,” ‘laughed’ Flossie, cuddling the kitten 
in her dress, “we did find somebody with treasure on Red 
Rug Island.” 
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Verses to Learn in January 
Alice E. Allen 


The New Year 


No backward glance shall hinder or appall me, 
A new life is begun, 
And better hopes and motives call me 
Than those the past has won. 
— Lillian Knapp 


A New Year’s Resolve 


I will be true, for there are those who trust me, 
I will be pure, for there are those who care, 

I will be strong, for there is much to suffer, 
I will be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I will be friend of all — the foe — the friendless, 
I will be giving, and forget the gift, 
I will be humble, for I know my weakness, 
I will look up — and laugh — and love — and lift! 
— Howard Arnold Walker (Adapted) 


The New Year 


So spotless white the earth, 
A cradle-bed it seems, 

To hold the New Year at his birth, 
And fold him round with dreams. 


So fierce the wind, so strong, 
To rock a little child, 

So loud the music of his song, 
Mysterious and wild! 


But like a mother kind, 
The sun the baby warms, 

He finds his cradle softly lined — 
And what to him are storms! 


He wakes and seems to say 
In smiles, “Why should I fear? 
My hand, dear Sun, hold all the way, 
I'll be a happy year!” — A. E. A. 


Concert Recitation 


Behold, I make all things new! — Bible 

While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, cold 
and heat, and summer and winter and day and night shall 
not cease! — Bible 


Summer fading, winter comes, 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture story-books. 


How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days? 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story-books. 
— Stevenson, in “ Picture Books in Winter’’ 


January’s Garden 


All silver-white and silver-clear 
Are January’s bowers, 

And there bloom sparkling sprays of ice, 
And snowflake flowers. — A. E. A. 


The New Year Makes Good Resolutions 


I must not cry too much, 
Yet I must cry enough, 
I must not be too mild, 
I must not be too gruff. 


I must not be too warm, 
I must not be too cold, 
It’s very hard to suit 
You folks of earth, I’m told. 


Well, I will do my best, 
With cloudy days and clear, 
If you will do the same, 
I'll be a Happy Year! — A. E. A. 


Bells 


The world’s brimful of bells — 
Jolly bells that greet the year; 
Sleigh-bells jingling; door-bells tingling — 
And all with tongues so clear. 


There’s another — sweet and new — 
Rosy-tinted, like a shell; 

Tongue that’s active; quite attractive — 
Our Baby — Is-a-bel! — A. E. A. 


A Little Snow Man 


A little man, from head to feet 

All white, I saw upon the street. 

His back was toward me. “Dick and Dan,” 
I thought,” have made a fine snow man!” 


And then I saw a yellow curl, 
A cheek just like a holly-berry; — 
He turned around — in fuzzy white 
From head to feet — it was our ty ! “ss 
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Snow Carnations 


Fair as the flowers and starry-white 
As was the life he gave, 

The storm’of winter lays a wreath 
Upon McKinley’s grave. — A. E. A. 


The Christmas Sled Speaks 


I’m the Sled that came at Christmas, 
There’ll be some fun, you’d best believe — 
For Ted and I are going coasting, 
It’s rained, you see, since Christmas Eve. 


But January brought a snow-storm, 

And then some rain and then some rime — 
Another sled and boy are going — 

We're sure to have a jolly time. 


I have some bells, Ted has a whistle, 
They’ll stir up something of a fuss — 
A dozen sleds and boys are going — 
You’d better come along with us! — A. E. A. 


Picture Post-Cards 


Once on a time, a silver dime 

Bought five bright postcards, each with rhyme; 
That they might travel far and wide, 

It bought five postage stamps beside. 


A small boy then, with scratchy pen, 

Wrote words on each and signed them, “Ben’’; 
Addressed them — writing was his boast — 
And sent them by the U. S. Post. 


The skies were blue, the year was new, 
Away those little postcards flew, 

They filled five little folks with glee — 

I know, for one has come to me! — A. E. A. 


A Winter Sunset 


When the little hours of the day, so tired, 
Like children, run to their rest, 

The sun on the clouds, like ashes before, 
Kindles a fire in the west. 

I almost can see, as the colors mount higher, 

The dear little hours, as they sit round the fire, 
Drowsy and warm and caressed, 

While one little star listens there in the sky, 

And the wind sings so softly an old lullaby — 
The song that the hours love best! — A. E. A. 


When Mother Lets Us Make the Toast 


There is one season of the year, 
Of all I’m sure I love it most, 

The room’s so bright and full of cheer, 
And Mother let’s us make the toast. 


We hold the toaster — it’s such fun; 

And watch and watch — our faces roast 
Till each is like a round red sun, 

When Mother lets us make the toast. 


There’s Mother, Daddy, Sue, and I, 
And Mother’s share is Susie’s boast, 

While I make Daddy’s — how we fry, 
When Mother let’s us make the toast! 


It must be crisp and brown and hot, 
Of slices we will need a host, 
For O, it goes right to. the spot, 
When Mother lets us make the goa P 
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Winter Stars 


What do you think I saw 
Hurrying home through the park, 
The happy stars ’way up in the sky, . 
Staying out, too, after dark. 


One by one they came, 
At first, then by twos and threes, 

Till the sky was so full, you couldn’t count — 
Wouldn’t you think they’d freeze? 


What do you think they did? 
A million or two, so gay, 
Twinkling their eyes at me, the while, 
Slid down the milky way. ’ 


Out looked the Man in the Moon, 
So cold that his face was red, 

And each little star up there in the sky 
Scurried straight home to bed! — A. E. A. 


Afternoon Tea 


(For five little girls, who act out the words prettily, while some one 
reads them; or single recitation, if preferred.) 
We'll pull up the table beside the big fire, 
Put another stick on — so the flames can climb higher, 
And draw up some chairs, one, two — and then three — 
For Betty and I will serve afternoon tea. 


Spread the cloth; set the cups and the spoons in a row; 
The cream and the sugar beside them — just so; 

With dishes of wafers, as sweet as can be, 

For Betty and I will serve afternoon tea. 


Here’s thin bread and butter and little round cakes, 
All crisp and delicious —- the best Mother bakes. 
The tea-kettle’s bubbling right over with glee, 

For Betty and I will serve afternoon tea. 


Priscilla is coming and Mollie and Lou, 

And Mother and Baby may happen in, too; 

We wear our best dresses — quite right, you'll agree, 
When Betty and I serve afternoon tea. 


Ah, there is the door-bell! “So happy — this way — 
Just lay off your wraps — yes, it is a cold day! 

Have chairs by the fire.” 0, it’s lovely, you see, 
When Betty and I serve afternoon tea! — A. E. A. 


(If this is given as a little New Year’s celebration, it may be followed 
by the refreshments and “ Healths.’’) 


Good Resolutions 


(An exercise for four little folks, as ‘Good Resolutions’’) 
All 
We’re four RESOLUTIONS, 
Easy to make, 
But hard to keep, sometimes — 
Which will you take? 
First 
Take me and keep me — 
O; if you do, 
Earth will be braver — 
Iam “BE TRUE.” 
Second 
Take me and keep me — 
O, if you would, 
Earth will be fairer — 
Iam “BE Goop!” 
Third 
Take me and keep me — 
O, you will find 
Earth will be happier — 
Iam “Be Krinp!” 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Ideas to Try 


A Winter Book . 
Rath Ash 
(See illustrations of patterns on pages 45 and 48) 


Here are patterns which the children can use to make a 
book that will tell of their good times in the winter. The 
cuttings are all made from construction paper and put to- 
— into the poster pictures. The book is nine by twelve 
inches. 

The cover is tan, the snow scene at the top is made on a 
piece of blue, three by nine inches. The white paper is 
pasted on for the snow, and the falling snowflakes are made 
with chalk. The pages of the book are all of blue, nine 
by twelve inches, with the white snow pasted on the lower 
half about four or five inches wide. 

Page 1 — The boy’s body is light brown, his coat and hat 
a dark brown. The snowball is about four and one-half 
inches in diameter. 

Page 2— The sled is red, the boy’s body light brown, 
and coat and cap dark brown. 

Page 3— The snow man is white, with dark brown hat. 
His features, buttons and arms are drawn in black. 

Page 4— The pine tree is a dark green, with brown 
trunk. 

Page 5 — The sled is brown, the little girl’s body is light 
brown, with red coat and hood. The boy’s body is light 
brown, with darker brown coat and cap. 

The outlining and extra lines may be made in black 
crayola, if they are desired. 





“Forty Out” 
Carrie M. Burlingame 


The little game of “Forty Out,” which I invented for my 
little pupils, has been very much enjoyed by them, and may 
be of interest to other teachers. 

We play it with the six colored balls of the First Gift. 
One child “hides” the balls, though, as in “I Spy” they 
must be in plain sight. Then the others are called, and 
the balls sought for. Their value in scoring is as follows: 


Red — 5 
Blue — 10 
Green — 15 
Orange — 20 
’ Yellow — 25 
Violet — 30 
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The first one who scores 40, calls “Forty Out!” and hides 
the balls for the next game. 

This may be played outdoors as well as in the house, and 
the children soon learn the principle of “ protective coloring”’ 
and place the balls so as to blend with their surroundings. 

Sometimes two of the children play another form of the 
game, placing the balls on the floor, and rolling at them 
from the other side of the room the wooden ball of the 
Second Gift. Score is kept in the same way, so they aim 
first for the balls of higher value. 





A Homemade Geography Game 
Carrie M. Burlingame 


When the children had completed their primary geogra- 
phies we took two copies and made a new game. I first 
went through the books, marking in one copy all theJpic- 
tures I wanted on the left-hand pages, and in the other 
those on the right-hand pages. Then Amy cut out the 
pictures from one, and Ralph those from the other. Next 
they pasted them on cardboard, first cutting the titles from 
the bottom, to mount them on the back later. The card- 
board was then cut out, and the pictures placed in a box. 

To play the game, the box is placed between the children; 
and, if Amy is to begin, she draws any picture at random 
and shows it to Ralph. If he names it correctly, he puts 
it down to begin his pile. If he cannot tell what it repre- 
sents, and Amy can, she gets it; if neither can name it, 
they read the title on the back, look at it again, and lay it 
aside for a “discard.”” Then Ralph shows a card for Amy 
to name, and they continue until all the pictures have, 
been used, or until they agree to count and see who has 
most. 

This little game has made them much more attentive 
to the details in small pictures, and familiar with the aspect 
of many famous places, industries, natural features, etc. 
Of course, such games can be bought, but in making one, 
the little ones have the pictures more forcibly impressed 
on their minds, and care more about it because “we made 
it ourselves.” I believe, too, that one can secure a greater 
variety of subjects by making it at home. Our cuts range 
from “Gathering Pulque in Mexico,” “Ice Harvesting in 
Maine,” and “Making Raisins in California,” to Table 
Mountain, the “Soo” Canal, the Acropolis, and Windsor 


Castle, and questions and discussions are sure to arise- 


in regard to some of them every time the game is played. 
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Puzzles for Play Periods 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


These toothpick puzzles are especially good to use in 
rural schools during storniy winter noons after lunch is 
over. 

I Place fifteen toothpicks to form five squares, as in 
illustration No. 1. 

* The puzzle is to remove three toothpicks, and leave three 
perfect squares. 

Let the children try this until they solve it. 

The second illustration shows the solution. _ 

II Place six toothpicks or six half toothpicks in a row 
like this: No. 1 illustration. 

Tell the children to add five toothpicks and make nine. 

The answer is illustration No. 2. 
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Names 
A. E., 


How are forty beginners to learn to write their names, 
especially if arm-movement in rhythm is required? 

This way: : 

The teacher has two lists of names, the Christian names 
on one and the surnames on the other, both alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 
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She calls all scholars whose first initial is “A” to the 
blackboard. 

The number will be easily handled. 

First “A” is taught to the group. Then each pupil is 
aided to copy his own name. This is personal work that 
tells. “B” follows, etc. 

The seat-work is writing individual names with pencil, 
or letters, from a carefully prepared “‘name card.” 


ADDRESSES 


Provide each pupil with a card on which is the number 
of his house, send him to the board to copy and memorize, 
after figures have been taught. 





An Address Game 
A. E. 


Have a chief of police or station officer, a kindly man 
on the beat, with (of course) a badge, several “lost” chil- 
dren and two toy-telephones, one at a drug-store, one at 
the office. 

The patrolman leads in a strayed child. 

The officer in charge asks, “What is your name?” 
“Where do you live?” 

If properly answered a man is detailed to return the 
wanderer. 

If the boy cannot give his name he is happily entertained 
until called for, which is almost immediately. 

A pupil (father or other relative) telephones to the station, 
a brisk dialogue ensues, correctly conducted by telephone 
rules, and the “anxious parent” comes and claims his own.” 





Program for a Rural School 


Kate K. O’Neill 


Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 8 Grade 4 
9:00- 9: 10 Sing Flag Salute Morning Talk 
9: 10- 9: 20 Number Number Number Number 
9: 20- 9: 30 Supply* Number Number Number 
9: 30- 9: 45 Supply Number Number Number 
9: 45- 9:55 Read Study Read Study Read Study Read 
9: 55-10: 05 Supply Read Study Read Study Read 
10: 05-10: 15 Writing Written Work* Written Work Written Work 
10: 15-10: 25 Phonics Written Work Written Work Written Work 
10: 25-10: 35 Physical Culture or Games* 
10: 35-10: 45 Music 
10: 45-11: 00 Excused* Writing* Writing Writing 
11: 00-11: 15 Read Study Spell Arithmetic 
11: 15-11: 25 Study Spell Read Study Spell 
11: 25-11: 35 Study Spell Study Spell Read 
11: 35-11: 45 Spell Spell Spell 
11: 45-12: 00 Excused Drawing 
1: 0O- 1: 15 Sing Poems Nature Study or Physiology 
1: 15- 1:25 Word Drill* Study Written Work Written Work 
1: 25- 1:35 Supply Phonics Written Work Written Work 
1:35- 1:45 Language Study Geog. Study Geog. 
1: 45- 1: 55 Read Written Work Study Geog. Study Geog. 
1: 55- 2:10 Drawing Study Geog. Study Geog. 
2: 10- 2: 20 Supply Read Geography Study Lang. 
2: 20— 2:30 Supply Read Study Lang. Study Lang. 
2: 30- 2:40 Physical Culture or Games 
2:40- 2:50 Number Supply Study Lang. Choose Work 
2:50— 3:00 Excused Number Choose Work Choose Work 
3:00— 3:15 Excused Choose Work Geography 
3:15- 3:30 Language Written Work 
3: 30- 3:45 Written Work Language 
3: 45- 4:00 Oral Arithmetic 


* Supply — All First Grade must be: ready. The older children 
may have it in charge. It may consist of all sorts of things for prick- 
ing, tracing, cutting, weaving, folding and pasting. For seat work 
in writing and number have it on separate slips exactly as you wish 


the children to do the work. Later in the year these children wil! | 


read silently if you have extra readers or prepared stories for them. 
a Writien 1 ork Thi be Arith L Geogra 
ritten Work — This may ithmetic, Language, hy or 
whatever is most needed. Have it all for use. da 
*Outdoor Games should be supervised by the teacher. ) / 
*When first and second grade children are excused, appoint_soyme 
older child to see to them and your work will not have to stop. 
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*Writing — Teach the first grade children to write. Writing Les- 
sons in the other three grades should consist mostly in movements, 
correct positions, correct pen holdings and corrections of work handed 
to you. The real writing should be in all written work done. 

*Word Drill should give place to spelling the second half year. 





“Sounds” 


Margaret Arnold 


The train sped quickly on its way carrying thousands of 
teachers old and new in their professions, to the state capitol 
to attend the Teachers’ Association. 

\ Each teacher was eagerly planning just what she should 
learn there and all were talking animatedly. 

Miss Johns, a high school teacher, thoughtfully turned 
to her seat companion, an enthusiastic young teacher, and 
remarked, “Do you know, Miss Akers, I’ve been wondering 
for a great many years why my high school pupils can’t 
pronounce better. I always shudder when I ask them to 
read; they don’t seem to have the least conception of sound. 
I believe the fault lies in the grades. ‘Maybe]they don’t 
make them theirs.” 

Miss Akers’ face glowed. “Oh, Miss Johns, do let me tell 
you my experience! As a freshman I found to my horror 
I did not know the sounds or any key words. I had learned 
them in the grades, but not so they were still mine, but after 
a struggle, I finally mastered them. I determined then, 
that if I ever became a teacher, which was my greatest 
ambition, I would teach my pupils in a way they would 
remember and save them this embarrassment. 

I finally became that teacher and valiantly struggled to 
teach sounds. At the end of the first year I was no nearer 
the goal than before. I started the next year with new 
determination, using every device available. One morning 
I came to school with no new device but a strong desire 
for one. In only a few minutes I must again begin the 
tiresome phonic drill. I gazed slowly around the room. 
It seemed so hot and stuffy. Like a flash something came 
into my mind. I opened all the windows, called the pupils 
to their feet, and began our daily Physical Exercise, but 
instead of counting as usual, I repeated the five vowels in 
order (a, 4,—@, &), first long, then short sounds. Each 
child looked at me in surprise. Smiling back at them I 
kept on. Their little faces responded unconsicously and 
by the time I had given them three times every child was 
saying the sounds with me, just as they used to count. 

For three weeks I used every simple physical exercise 
I could call to mind. Then on certain days I varied it 
with harder exercises as “Dutch Windmill” and the 
“Butterfly Dance,” insisting all the time on accurate sounds. 
When the long and short sounds had been learned thoroughly 
I began the individual sounds of each vowel, drilling first 
on simple exercises and gradually on the‘harder ones. And, 
Miss Johns, I find my pupils can pick out the unknown 
words in their reading lessons when they are marked, and 
pronounce them correctly. 

They learned these so rapidly that the latter part of the 
year I taught the sound and its key word, still by this same 
method. 

The results have been far above my expectations, too, 
for instead of only the one I was striving for, I also obtained 
three others; concentration, better developed bodies, and 
fine readers and spellers.” 

Miss Johns had been listening intently. She turned to a 
lady sitting across the aisle, who had seemed so interested 
in watching Miss Akers and said, “‘ We as teachers have lots 
to learn.” The stranger smiled sweetly in response, then 
turned to Miss Akers. ‘‘ My dear, in the coming Associa- 
tion will you let me have that idea to tell the teachers at 
my Third and Fourth Grade Round Table?” 

Miss Akers gladly consented; then added, “Tell your 
teachers to teach it to their children as exercises for their 
throats and bodies, not as sounds.” 
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What about 


the 
so-called Bad Boy? 


You have discipline difficulties as every 


teacher has. MHere’s a hint that may 
solve some of them. 


Neglected teeth are potent factors in pro- 
ducing ill-health by causing pain and pre- 
venting proper mastication and digestion. 
Give the children clean teeth and, along with 
other benefits, better discipline follows. 


We had hoped to continue the practical help of 
our trial tube offer throughout this school year — 
a custom we have followed for so many seasons. 


This we cannot do. The existing shortage in the 
very high-grade material we demand for the 
making of Ribbon Dental Cream is serious. We 
must be fair to the market we have created and take 
care of the thousands who are constantly buying 


pana ah 


Coupons covering our special offer to teachers are 
still good for reminder cards, booklets, and charts, 
but we regret to state that we cannot send trial 
tubes after January Ist. 


Perhaps your pupils have already learned the 
lesson of “GOOD TEETH —GOOD HEALTH,” 
and only need to be reminded of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. ; 


We are doing our utmost to keep our dealers supplied, 
and are sure your favorite store will still be able to 
supply you the cream that tastes good_and does good. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton St., New York 
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THE OAK AND THE LINDEN 
A Winter Tree Study 


GRACE NorRTON WHITTAKER 


Few teachers seem to realize that winter 
is'an ideal time for the study of tree struc- 
ture, and for this reason many will hesitate 
to correlate the nature study with the 
myth given this month. Just now these 
two trees will have a special interest for ‘he 
children because of Philemon and Baucis. 
In early spring the children will be anxious 
to visit the trees again and this may be 
made the beginning point for the study 
of buds. Later the leaves and the ap- 
pearance of these trees in foliage will be 
interesting to them. 


I Visit an oak. Let the children observe 


the following points: 

(a) Size. 

(b) Form; oval, umbrella, cone, 
column. 

(c) Trunk. 

(d) Branches; erect, horizontal, 
drooping. How arranged on 
main trunk. Number. 
Straight or crooked. Tips, 
thick or slender. 

(e) Bark; color, texture, taste, 
odor. 

(f) Buds; size, shape, position on 


branches, color, covering. 
(g) Fruit; cup, shell, meat. 


Il The oak in history and¥ the ‘value 
the ancients placed upon this tree 
will be interesting to the children 
now. They will enjoy the stories 
listed below. 


Bibliography 

“The Legend of the Oak” — “Stories 
in Season” — George and Witten. 

“The Kind Old Oak” — “Little Flower 
Folks” — Pratt. 

“The Last Dream of the Old Oak” — 
Andersen. . 

“The Oak and Ivy” — Field. 


III Visit a linden. Use the same outline 
for observation as for the oak. 


IV Compare the two trees. How are 
they alike? How do they differ? 
Take this point by point. 

V Uses. Trees are said to give us shade, 


soil, light, heat, food, wood and 
shelter. How many of these does 
the oak give us? In how many 
ways does it give us shelter? What 
use is made of the bark? Of what 
value is its fruit? Write a list of 
articles made of its wood. (Give 
children several days in which to 
add to this list.) Find all the uses 
you can for the different parts of 
the linden. Compare the two trees 
as to usefulness. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR 
THE FIRST GRADE 


FRANKLYN E. Cayorr 


It seems to me that there are few lan- 
guage books written which are of much 
help to the primary teacher. At least this 
has been my experience. In my work 
with the little people I have found a few 
ways of making language work attractive 
as well as beneficial and perhaps they will 
help some one else if I pass them on. 

1_ For a conyersation lesson have each 
child represent a fruit. When he is called 





how I used it.>. 
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Successful use by millions of women for 
generations and expert scientific opinion 
have thoroughly established the superior 


merits of 





ROYAL | 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


No substitute exists for mak- 
ing biscuits, cake, muffins, etc.,' 
of equal quality and health- 


fulness. 


Royal is made from Cream of Tartar, de- 
rived from grapes—a natural food—as 
contrasted with materials derived from 
mineral sources used in cheaper baking 


powders. 


No Alum 


upon to recite let him describe the fruit 
he represents. When some one in the 
class guesses what he is, let the guesser 
describe himself and so on. This lesson 
can be varied by having the children repre- 
sent toys, vegetables, pieces of furniture, 
birds, musical instruments, animals, and 
colors. I have found this language game 
very popular with the children and I know 
it to be of great help in training them to 
express themselves well orally. 

2 A good set of animal patterns makes 
the foundation for a fine series of written 
language lessons. Take one animal for a 
lesson, say the elephant. Show the pic- 
tures you have of him and have the chil- 
dren tell you all they can about him. If it 
is necessary, describe him yourself, but 
usually there will be some of your little 
people who will be only too eager to tell 
of his large, flopping ears, his long trunk, 
and his tiny tail. 

When the interest is good, have the 
children suggest sentences describing the 
elephant. From the best ones make a 
short board composition for the children 
to read and copy at their seats. 

The next lesson is to read these composi- 
tions in class and to make a copy of the ele- 
phant pattern. They love this work and 
will do it well. You can apply it also to 
domestic animals, birds, flowers, or trees. 

3 A very simple oral language lesson 
is based on child games. Have each child 
draw a picture illustrating some game he 
likes to play. Then have him describe 
his game in class. The pictures, of course, 
are crude, but the children understand 
them. 

4 My last suggestion is for some rainy 
day language lessons. In one of my 
readers is an unsigned poem called “The 
Rain.” I shall copy it here and explain 








No Phosphate 


-THE RAIN 


Who likes the rain? 

T,” said the duck, “I call it fun, 

For I have my little red rubbers on. 

They make a cunning, three-toed track 

In the soft, cool mud as I pass. Quack, quack! 
I like the rain!” 


Who likes the rain? 
“T,” cried the dandelion, “TI! 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted her shining yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 
“T like the rain.” 


Who likes the rain? 

“T! and I hope ’twill pour, pour,” 
Croaked the tree toad at his gray bark door. 
“With a broad leaf over me for a roof, 

I feel that I’m quite waterproof. 
I like the rain.” 


Who likes the rain? 
“T,” sang the brook, “I like every drop, 
And I wish the rain would never stop 
Till a big, big river I grow to be, 
Rushing along to the wonderful sea. 

I like the rain.” 


Who likes the rain? 
“T,” shouted Ned, “for I can run, 


* With my high-top boots and my rain coat on, 


Through every puddle and brooklet and pool 
That I can find on my way to school. 
I like the rain.” 


The first verse I wrote on the board and 
had the class read many times aloud. 
Then they cut out white ducks from my 
pattern and colored their feet and bills 
orange-red with crayolas. These they 
pasted on the outside of a doubled sheet 
of cream drawing paper. On the inside 
they wrote the verse. For the next day’s 
lesson, they learned the verse. I used 
the other verses in the same way, and the 
little lessons made the rainy day a wee 
bit brighter. 
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Paper Cutting for the Little Ones—Living Animals. (Cut paper on dotted lines.) 
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DIFFERENT SETS:— 





No. 8214 Alice in Wonderland 
No. 8215 Mother Goose 
No. 8216 Miscellaneous Series 


Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set 


Price, each set, $0.25; 
postage, $0.06 

Boston 

When ordering state series wanted. 





Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of 
“Wonderland” fame and her friends The Gryphon, The 
Dodo, and other characters beloved by children — all with movable 
arms, legs and heads — are made from 


STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


the most delightfully interesting busy work ever devised. 


The figures in outline on heavy con- 
struction paper are colored by the pupil 
with crayon or water color, cut out and 
put together with small brass fasteners. 
They may then be pasted in groups on 
heavy colored paper, forming an attract- 
ive picture for school or nursery. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
New York 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
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Cutting 
$-Coloring 


BRADLEY’S 


There are twelve Cut-Outs in each 
set, with supply of fasteners and com- 
plete directions. One each of the three 
sets will supply a busy work lesson for 
thirty-six pupils. Order to-day, address- 
ing the office nearest you. 


San Francisco 
HOOVER BROS. 


Atlanta 
Kansas City: 


Philadelphia 


Questions Three—-A Moon and Star Play 
(Continued from page 37) 


This is the way that Saturn walks, etc. 
For he’s very proud of his rings. 


This is the way that Uranus walks, etc. 
And four Moons go walking with him. 


This is the way old Neptune walks, etc. 
He’s so old he must walk slowly. 


The Sun 
Come, Stars, and North Star shining bright, 
And show the way you play at night. 


(The North Star takes the place of the Sun in the center of 
the circle, while the Stars march around him, singing to the 
tune, “The Grand Old Duke of York’’) 


The grand old North Star bright, 
He had ten thousand men, 
He marched them up to the top of the sky, 
And marched them down again. 
And when they were up, they were up, 
And when they were down, they were down, 
And when they were only half up, 
They were neither up nor down. 


The Sun 
Come, Stars, come away, it’s almost light, 
And I must light the world till night. 


(She leads the Stars in single file around the circle until all 
the stars are marching around. Then she stops at her original 
place. The Moon then takes the lead.) 


The Moon 
Come, Stars, come away, it’s almost light, 
And I must sleep until the night. 
(He leads the stars to his place. Then the Dream takes 
the lead.) 


The Dream 
Come, Stars, come away, etc. 


(He leads the Stars across the circle to his place. Then the 
Sandman takes the lead and crosses the circle to his place.) 


The Sandman 
Come, Stars, etc. 


(When the leading Stars cross the line of Stars which is 
marching from the Sun to the Moon, they alternate with the 
Stars of that line in crossing. The Sandman takes his place.) 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
Come, Stars, come aw ay, it’s almost light, 
And we must wake and play till night. 


(Wynken, Blynken and Nod lead the Stars to their place, 
crossing alternately with the Stars in the line passing from the 
Sun to the Moon and with the line passing from the Moon to 
the Dream. When Wynken, Blynken and Nod stop at their 
places, the leading Stars continue the march until the first 
one reaches the Sun. Now if the Stars and the Planets have 
followed their leader as they should, they will be standing in the 
shape of a five-pointed star. Then ‘they sing the familiar 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little Star,” substituting “Now we know 
iM, set you are”’ for the line, “How I wonder what you 
are 
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Hygiene in Primary Grades 
Effie L. Bean 


Clothing 


HE proper clothing of a child to meet weather con- 
ditions as well as conditions that prevail in the 
school-room itself is an important factor in the 
development of the child, for a child improperly 
clad cannot be at his best either physically or mentally. 
At first thought we should probably dismiss the subject 
with the remark, “ Warm clothing for winter and cool cloth- 
ing for summer.” But the subject of clothing means 
more than that. 

As a rule, parents take care of this part of their children’s 
well-being, but there are a few facts in which some parents 
are negligent or ignorant, and then it is for the teacher to 
do what she can to overcome difficulties. 

Many a child through knowledge gained in school has 
unconsciously educated his parents along certain lines, 
while the parents have just as unconsciously absorbed and 
profited by such knowledge. 

Never hurt the feelings of a child with soiled clothing 
by calling attention to the fact, for he may not be to blame. 
Praise the clean, dainty child and note the effort for im- 
provement made by the other child. 

Keep the untidy child after school on some pretext (not 
punishment) and talk to him or her privately and kindly 
about the necessity for cleanliness. Appeal to the child’s 
pride. See the parents in regard to such children and in 
the majority of cases they will co-operate with you. 

As a last resort debar the child from admission to the 
school-room until the law of cleanliness has been complied 
with. 

Teach children to abhor dirty clothes and to ask for 
clean ones when necessary. 

Show them the necessity for warm dry clothing at all 
times and especially after being caught in a shower with- 
out ample protection. 

Clothing is to keep the heat in and the cold out, so dress 
accordingly. 

Do not wear too heavy clothing indoors in winter; save 
that for a battle with the elements. 

Our homes and school-rooms, in winter, are as warm 
as a summer’s day, so why swelter in heavy clothing which 
only makes us more sensitive to the cold when we go out- 
side and results in an epidemic of colds? 

Children may learn much about the laundering of clothes 
by washing, ironing and taking care of the clothes of their 
dolls. 

Teach them to want individual towels. Show them the 
evils of tight shoes and clothing and the necessity for a hat 
in hot weather. 

Kindergarten and primary teachers, I am sure, will join 
with me in a plea for rubbers and oyershoes large enough to 
go over the shoes. It is an imposition to expect teachers 
to tug and pull on rubbers two sizes too small for the shoes. 
But of course the children are not to blame. 

When a child is old enough to go to school, he is old 
enough to put on his own rubbers and overshoes, but how 
can he do it when it takes the strength of a grownup to ac- 
complish the feat? 

(Give a short talk on the process of weaving before teach- 
ing the following poem.) 


A WONDERFUL WEAVER 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
And the cloud for his loom, 
How he weaves, how he weaves, 

In the light, in the gloom. 


Oh, with finest of laces, 
He decks bush and tree; 

On the bare flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last; 
And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done, 
And he smiles: “T’ll unravel 
It all, just for fun. — George Cooper 


THE RAINY DAY 


It was almost time for school to close, when suddenly 
the room became dark, the thunder crashed and the light- 
ning flashed and the rain just poured down. 

It was too dark to read, so Miss Anding told the children 
a story. 

Just as it was finished, the sun came out and the gong 
struck for dismissal. 

“Hurry home, children,” said Miss Anding at the door. 
“T think another shower will be coming up soon.” 

And sure enough, in five minutes, the clouds began to 
gather and soon down poured the rain again. 

Elmer and Wilmer Stone, twin brothers, ran as fast as 
they could, but by the time they reached home they were 
soaking wet. 

Mrs. Stone met them at the door. 

“You poor boys!” she said. “Come right in. I have 
dry clothes for you in your room. Run right upstairs and 
change those wet clothes at once.” 

Away they went up the stairs. 

“Oh, oh, our new story books have come!’’ shouted 
Elmer, as they entered the room and he saw two handsome 
books lying on the stand. 

“Good!” said Wilmer. “TI’ll begin mine this evening.”’ 

“T’ll begin mine now,” said Elmer, and down he sat by 
the window and opened his book. 

“But mother told us to change our clothes at once,” said 
Wilmer. 

“Oh, well, I’ll change mine after awhile. Wet clothes never 
hurt anyone,” and soon he was deeply interested in his story. 

Wilmer changed his clothes, then went downstairs and 
helped his mother set the table for supper. 

“T will go upstairs and get Elmer’s and your damp clothes 
and dry them before the fire,” said Mrs. Stone, when supper 
was ready. “You may call your father to supper. He is 
in the library reading.” 

When she reached the boys’ room, there sat Elmer hud- 
dled over his book, shivering in his damp clothes. 

“Why, Elmer Stone! what does this mean? Haven't 
you changed your clothes yet?” 

“Oh, mother! I wanted to read my new book and I forgot 
all about my clothes.” bids el 

“Change them at once. Just see how you are shivering. 

“T do feel rather chilly now, mother.” 

That night Elmer woke up with a sore throat and a head- 
ache and the next day he was too sick to go to school. 

His mother never had to tell him to take off damp cloti- 
ing again, for he always remembered the time he became 
sick, just through,being careless. 


AN EASY CURE 


Mrs. Lamont and her little daughter, Florence, were 
spending the afternoon visiting with Doris Appleton and 
her mamma. 
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sewing on the other side of the room. 


The two little girls were playing with their dolls in one 
corner of the room while their mothers were talking and 
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“Yes, indeed, although I was almost afraid to try it. 
But I’m so glad I did, for did you notice, Florence hasn’t a 
trace of a cold now.” 


‘“Haven’t we been having some cold wintry weather?” - = 


said Mrs. Lamont. 


“Yes, indeed! It has kept one busy keeping up fires.” 
“Florence has just recovered from.a most severe cold,” 


An English Lesson for January 


sai Florence’s mother. “I don’t see how she catches so (Continued from page 15) 


many colds, for I bundle her up so she can scarcely walk.” 
a that is the trouble,” answered Mrs. Appleton. 

“Now Doris seldom if ever has a cold, although she used to 

.. troubled that way a great deal, especially i in the winter.” 


‘What did you do to cure her?” 


“[T used to make her wear the heaviest, warmest kind 
of underwear in the winter so that when she was indoors, 


Or perhaps they all depart 

To the forest’s frozen heart, 
There to tell the barren trees 
Of the fireside’s mysteries — 
How they saw some other elves 
Just as funny as themselves! 


she was so hot and uncomfortable that life was a burden 


fo her, but I thought I must keep her warm. 


Well, she had Act—A fireplace. Several children come in with 


one cold after another, so finally I took her to our family popper and make popcorn. A boy eatsan apple. Another 


doctor.’”’ 


takes off his coat because the fire is too warm. 


‘What are you trying to do with this child?’ he asked 
me. ‘Are you trying to make her into an Egyptian December (boy with a large Christmas candle) 


mummy?’ December Santa Claus shall bring — 
“Then he gave me a good lecture which I’ve never for- Of happy children happy king — 
gotten. He told me to bundle her up well whenever she Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
went out doors, but what was the sense of piling on the At all good people’s chimney tops. 
clothes when she was iz doors where it was as warm as a Then let the hollv red be hung, 


summer’s day? 


And all the sweetest carols sung, 


“Well, I followed his advice, and lo and behold! Doris While all the silver joy-bells chime 


was cured of colds. 


To welcome in the Christmas time. 


“Vou can see how comfortable she looks now, but when 
I take her outdoors she is well protected from Jack Frost.” ‘ : . 
“Well, I wonder if I would dare to try that with Flor- Act — Same fireplace. A number of children enter with 

b 


ence?”’ said Mrs. Lamont. 


The next week Mrs. Appleton and Doris returned the 


“T believe I'll try it.” stockings. They compare the sizes and jump about. 


Then they hang up the stockings and go happily away. 


call of Mrs. Lamont and Florence. They found Florence 


dressed just as comfortably as Doris. 


“Well, I see you followed my example,” 


ton. 


Ex plainer 


said Mrs. Apple- Joy to you for the year that brings 


So many and such precious things! 





Over and Over Again 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lessons I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill; 
I must grind out the golden grain; 
1 must work at my task with a resolute 
will, 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour; 
But the morning dew must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows; 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes, 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing, failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod 
is never so rough for the feet; 
And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears must fall, 
And the heart to its depths be riven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 
To render us fit for heaven. 
— Josephine Pollard 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG foe a a E 
ne FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
' “: Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers a 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US. Tell apd eae aot it oie. See if they don’t enter 
eshlagten heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
a Lineotn FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....:[- Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you ali the more. 

8% Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

i. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “a 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold bythe 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will rt vou cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL?ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 




















REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BE? ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 

which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 


Made in All Sizes : 
Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
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Candle Song 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 




















A MOTION SONG 


EARL F. BLADEs 
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1. We all will light our can - dles _ g0, 


2. We light our can- dles_ in the dark, 
3- We light our can- dies then you know, And start to bed—up- stairs we go. The 








(March in line) 
Then off to bed we slow - ly go; ’Tis 
We start a- gain to bed, but hark! We 
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( Point to right and to self) 








nine o’- clock and time for bed, So says each lit - tle sleep - y head! 
hear a laugh and voice so plain, “I'll put those can - dies out a - gain!” 
gay wind calls to you and me, “I'll put those can - dies out you see!” 
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To be given by little girls in night dresses, with lighted candles. 
lights the candles. 
Book rights reserved. 


They blow out cand ‘es at erid of chorus each time. -An older child 





The New Year 


‘Fhe snow lies still and white, 
At the gate of the glad New Year, 
Whose face with hope is bright 
Though the wintry world is drear. 


She smiles with welcome sweet, 
She spéaks in accents mild; 
“Enter with willing feet 
And the heart of a little child.” 


So shall you treasures find 
Better than lands or gold, 
Friends that are true and kind, 
Love that is wealth untold. 


Skies may be dark with storm, 
While fierce the north wind blows, 
Yet earth at heart is warm, 
And the snowdrift hides the rose. — Sel. 
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Arithmetic Lessons for the 
Third Grade 


(Continued from page 17) 


Refer to the way in which they deter- 
mined the multiplier and to what they have 
learned of the multiplier (that it never has 
a name). Now tell them that you wish 
them to learn something about the divisor 
and that is that the divisor sometimes 
has a name and sometimes has not, that 
when it has a name, the answer does not 
have a name, and that when it has not a 
name the answer has. Ask which kind 
of problems they have been having. They 
will know at once that they have been 
having the kind in which the divisor had 
not a name and the answer had, and also 
they know that the name of their answer 
was one of the names of the problems. 

Now you may tell them that you are 
going to tell them how to know a problem 
in which the divisor has a name and the 
answer has not. ‘‘When the problem 
gives you two things alike and asks for 
something different, you may know that 
the divisor has a name and the answer 
has not.” 

The best kind of problem to start with 
is such as, “I have 25 cents to buy pencils. 
Each pencil cost 5 cents. How many pen- 
cils can I buy?” The reason I choose 
this kind of a problem is that I can speak 
of 5 cents as a nickel, which makes it a 
little clearer to the children. I explain 
it thus: I can buy as many pencils as I 
have nickels to pay for them. Incident- 
ally I use the word “measure.” “I 
measure my money by nickels to see how 
many pencils I can buy.” Then I show 
them that the answer has nu name — 
it simply answers the question, ‘how 
many?’” 

The oral analysis is, “I can buy as many 
pencils as there are 5 cents’ in 25 cents.” 


Solution: 
5 


5 cents)25 cents 


There are 5 (5 cents) in 25 cents. 

Therefore I can buy 5 pencils. 

From a simple problem like this it is 
easy to lead up to more difficult ones. 

The changing of quarts to gallons, pecks 
to bushels, etc., furnished good measure- 
ment problems, but are a little difficult 
because the children have to draw upon 
their own knowledge for the other number 
and they do not always name it right. 
For instance, they have such a problem — 
How many bushels in 64 pecks? They 
must furnish the divisor and realize that 
its name is “pecks” before they can see 
that they have given (or the same as 
given) pecks and pecks and are asked for 
bushels. The oral analysis should be: 
“There are as many bushels in 64 pecks 
as there are 4 pecks in 64 pecks, which is 
16. Or 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses —or who use their eyes constantly —will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
Ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


16 
4 pk.)64 pk. 
4 


24 
24 


There are 16 (4 pk.) in 64 pk. 

Therefore there are 16 bu. in 64 pk. 

Call their attention to the fact that the 
last sentence must answer the question 
in the problem. 


Two-Step Problems 


If any two-step problems are given in 
the third grade, they should be simple 
ones. The best way to avoid difficulty 
with them is to be sure they are stated 
in the order in which the operations in- 
volved are to be performed. 

The difference in these two statements 
of the same problem means much to a 
third grade child. 

Incorrect — A boy gave the grocer $1.00 
to pay for a pound of coffee which cost 
35 cents, and a pound of butter which 
cost 30 cents. How much change should 
he receive? 

Correct —A boy bought a pound of 
coffee for 35 cents and a pound of butter 
for 30 cents. He gave the grocer $1.00. 
How much change should he receive? 

It will be readily seen how the latter is 
easier for a third grade child than the 
former. If well stated, two, or even three 
step problems need not be too difficult 
since the children have been well trained 
in the method of approaching the problem; 
that is, with these questions in mind: 
What is given? What is asked? Is a 
larger or a smaller answer needed? What 
must I do to get it? 

Keep all problems not only within 
the comprehension of the child, but make 
them as interesting as possible. 





Forecast for 1917 


If you have a growing family whose 
pure ideals you wish to see reflected in 
their reading you cannot choose a more 
satisfying publication for everyone in it 
than The Youth’s Companion. 

Let us send you free the Forecast for 
1917, which describes in detail the good 
things promised to Companion readers 
during the fifty-two weeks of the coming 
year. 

New subscribers for 1917 will receive 
free The Companion Home Calendar for 
1917. 

The Youth’s Companion, St. Paul St., 
Boston, Mass. 

New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 





United States Government Civil 
Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations to be 
held throughout the entire country during 
the Winter and Spring. The positions 
to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, and are 
life positions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. S 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions which will be sent free of charge. 


-ments of facts. 





OVER-WORKED MINISTER 


Tells How Vinol Restored 
Strength and Vitality 


Teachers will realize that we could not 
publish such letters as the following if 
they were not genuine and truthful state- 
The Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
Holly Springs, Ark., says: 

“IT am a Methodist Minister, and 
suffered from broken-down nerves, loss 
of appetite and sleeplessness. I was weak, 
my circulation was very poor, and I was 
not able to do my duty in my Parish as 
I felt I should. I had tried various 
remedies but did not seem to get any bet- 
ter. Through Mr. Gatlin of Bearden, 
Ark., I learned of Vinol, and it built me 
up. I regained my appetite, can sleep 
better and do more work.” 

There is no secret about Vinol, it de- 
rives its power to build up the over-worked, 
broken-down, nervous system from beef 
and cod liver peptones, iron and mangan- 
ese peptonates, and glycerophosphates 
which it contains. 

Anyone who wishes to try Vinol can do 
so with the understanding that their Vinol 
druggist will return their money if they are 
not satisfied. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Something you need 


FRE in your 
Willson ’s 


GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 








May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
printing, posters of ricultural exhibits, notices, and 

iso in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
tories. A sample enveloge contaiates Le pee al ny 
le , together w a descr boo! 
loners and —,* letters and figures are use in private — 


spe A.B. C. 1, 2, 3. 


Address, Educational Department, 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Gold Medal Crayons 

















Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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Primary Fridays 


R. Grace Conner 


“6 ACE the front! Straighten your lines! May, stop 
kK talking. Cap on your shoulder, Ralph. Kenneth, 
you may take your seat and stay after school. 
Ready! Forward march! 
' With noisy, shuffling feet that showed a sublime disregard 
of the “Left, right, left,” of the Little Teacher in the lead, 
the long line of children straggled uncertainly through the 
hall and down the front steps. The Little Teacher breathed 
a tired sigh of relief as she watched them go. 

Turning, she stepped aside to allow another line to pass. 
Feet falling in perfect time to the teacher’s softly sung march 
tune, hands full of gayly colored papers, with bright eyes 
and contented faces, they filed past her with little smiles 
and nods, and as the door opened to let them through, the 
subdued chorus of “Good-bye, Miss Wade,” “Good-night, 
Teacher,” followed her as she went slowly down the hall. 

Suddenly she stopped short and waited for the older 
teacher to overtake her. 

“How do you do it?” she demanded, almost fiercely, 
as big, breezy Miss Wade thrust her arm through hers. 

“Why, do I do it?” laughed Miss Wade. She drew the 
Little Teacher into her room and pushed her gently into a 
chair. ‘Sit down, you’re tired. Now, what is it I do?” 

“Oh, everything!” She flung out her hands in impatient 
emphasis. ‘My room has been so horrid all day. The chil- 
dren were noisy and restless and I was cross. By the time 
Friday comes I’m so tired that I’m not myself. And every 
one of those youngsters has gone home hating school and 
telling about their cranky teacher.” She paused. “I just 
hate Fridays! _I guess I wasn’t cut out for a school teacher.” 

Miss Wade smiled and did not seem to notice the sudden 
mistiness of the Little Teacher’s eyes. 

“Ves,” she said slowly, ““I know. I used to feel just that 
way too, sometimes. I very nearly resigned once, just 
on account of — Friday. Then I took myself in hand and 
made up my mind that I wouldn’t let a day get the best of 
me. I would find Fridays of some kind in any work I 
might do. So I set deliberately to work to make Friday 
a Happy Day. Do you remember Boy in the story who 
always had Thursday for a Happy Day? No one must be 
cross to him or punish him on Thursday? 

The Little Teacher nodded and Miss Wade went on. 
“That gave me the idea. It took quite a while to work it up, 
but it goes pretty nicely now.” 

“Tell me,” the Little Teacher leaned forward in her chair. 

“Well, first, I always wear to school on Friday morning a 
pretty fresh white waist. I used to think that any old waist 
would do duty for ‘just Friday,’ but now I know better.” 

The Little Teacher became uncomfortably aware of her 
serviceable dark blue, generously decorated with patches 
of chalk dust, but Miss Wade hurried on. 

“And a pretty brightly colored tie. On my dressing 
table I keep a little box with three especially dainty “neck 
fixings” in it. I wear them only on Fridays and as soon 
as one begins to show wear or soil I clean or mend it and 
put it in with my ordinary stock of ties. Then I buy a new 
one for my Friday box. The children learn to look for 
them. It’s a signal of good cheer. They like to see pretty 
things and they always hopelessly confuse a pretty tie with 
the teacher in their little minds.”” Miss Wade’s plain good- 
natured face crinkled into little laugh wrinkles. ‘They 
say, ‘Oh, Miss Wade, you look so pretty to-day!’ But J 
know it’sthetie. ~* 

“When they go into the room they find their word drill 
on the board in bright-colored chalk. Yes, I know that’s 
hard on the boards and it’s hard to get off afterwards and 
that’s hard on me. About the only thing it isn’t hard on 
is the children. They love it., Sometimes it’s an apple tree 
with words on the apples, sometimes it’s a balloon man with 
words written on the balloons. Their favorite is the burn- 
ing house with the people (words) at the windows waiting 


to be rescued. They play they’re firemen and mount a 
word ladder. Of course we all have these little devices, but 
the colored chalk seems to transform them into something 
delightfully new. 

“Sometimes instead of the word drills we have phonic 
games. The words of several different ‘families’ are writ- 
ten on heavy paper about four by eight inches. Each child 
is givena word. They come in turn to the front, sound their 
word and stand it up in the chalk rail in front of a large 
card with the phonogram at the top. They are very fond 
of ‘Give-away,’ too. After each child has sounded his 
word he exchanges with another child. But the most fun 
is ‘Street Car.’ They arrange their chairs in two rows 
facing each other. The conductor passes down the aisle 
with a package of these same phonic word cards (only now 
they are transfers) in his hand. Each child receives a trans 
fer if he can sound the word on the top card. When the 
conductor has been through the car he calls, ‘Main Street. 
End of the line. Change to Center Street.’ They all 
‘get off’ at one end of the car and passing around ‘get on’ 
at the otherend. This is a different car and we have a new 
conductor, chosen by the first one. He passes down the 
aisle and collects the transfers by sounding the word on each 
one. Try it. I never saw a class of children that didn’t 
beg to play it. 

“Let’ssee. Whatelse? Oh, yes. An extra long physical 
training period with the victrola as a special treat. Or often 
a game outdoors, or if the weather is bad, in the basement. 


-But no formal exercises. 


“The morning reading lessons are reviews. Let’s read 
the nicest lessons we’ve had this week. And then I pick 
out all the hardest ones. In the afternoon as many as 
possible choose their own story to read. Sometimes one 
will read a hard story, away over in the back of the book. 

“Let’s tell number stories about 8. Then the hands fly. 
‘Three birds and five birds are eight birds.’ ‘Two boys 
and six boys are eight boys.’ But there is a rule that if one 
story is 7 + 1 for instance, the next one must not be that 
same combination. The combinations of several different 
numbers can be reviewed in a very short time and they like 
it better than when I tell the stories. 

“For music, we just sing and enjoy it. The children choose 
the songs, we have no scales, no chart, no technical work 
of any kind that day. We just sing. The period ends with 
a singing game. 

“Now, I’m nearly done. For art work I always plan 
something simple and pretty that they can take home. Per 
haps it’s only a bit of folding or a simple cutting, but we 
make it to take home to mother. If the week’s work takes 
up several lessons it is either finished on Thursday or goes 
over till Monday. 

“The children choose their seat work in the morning, but 
in the afternoon there is a little surprise. It may be pic- 
ture puzzles made of postcards, or cut-up stories to be put 
together. It may be free illustration of a story told during 
the week. 

“Then the last thing before dismissal I gather them close 
around me at the front of the room, some on the little chairs 
and some on the floor, and I tell them a nice long, fairy story. 
I don’t expect them to retell it, or dramatize it, or even 
remember it. Wejustenjoyit. I love to watch their faces. 
Their eyes get bigger and bigger. Then the end —a big 
sigh — a smile — ‘Tell it again.’ Then they go home. 

“Well, that’s all. There really isn’t anything new, you 
see. Just the everyday work dressed up in Sunday clothes. 

“Oh, yes, and this! Whatever cleaning up or straightening 
for the week there is to be done I do either Thursday after- 
noon or Friday noon, so that when school is over on Friday 
I can go. If there’s one day I don’t want to stay in my 
room, that’s it. Come on, get your hat. Let’s catch the 
next car.” 
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Our Superintendent’s Office 
(Continued from page 5) 


oons in this attractive office. Here we 
found congenial company; here we were 
ee from outside criticism and surrounded 

y good working tools and comforts which 
arding-house life could not offer. 

The social life of the @verage teacher in 
small town or, City is very narrow in its 
imitations. Frequently, her boarding 
sace has only a public parlor where she 
ay entertain her friends, and oftentimes, 
he is forced to play hostess with several 
mparative strangers seated in the same 
om. The pleasure of a call, under these 
rcumstances, can well be imagined. 
hen, too, innocent games are tabooed 
y the landlady for fear that other non- 
irticipating guests may be disturbed 

ruffled. 

Each of us faced these problems in our 
oarding-house life, and more and more 
e turned to “the office” as a panacea for 
uur grievances. That exacting lady, 
Madam Grundy, did not think it unusual 
for us to remain there in the afternoons, 
and we satisfied her demands when we 
congregated there in the evenings, by 
including a young matron in our number. 

By the close of the year; Cupid had won 
in another game against the Farmwell 
faculty. This time his victory was not 


ns me A 


— 


Aa rT 


without compensations for us, however. 
While the faculty lost its fifth grade 
teacher, next year our “comfy”’ office will 
have a rival in the home of the superintend- 
ent, where this same little teacher will pre- 
side as hostess. 


A DISSECTED MAP of the J, S, 









h state cut to shape. Of unusual value to teachers and chi 


Eac’ ildren 
inthe study of hy. Full sized sample in co 7x11 sent 
tof . Address Educat | M nt. 

tpaid on St o' 06. es gues Jona’ isp Bepartment. 





' Buy SCHOOL. SUPPLIES | 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


| AND SAVE NMIDDLENENS PROFIT 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


9. 


Maps are up-todate. Beautifully lithographed in 
colors, Size 40x58 inches. Cloth backed. Set 
consists of mapsof E. H., W.H., N.A., 8.A., 
U.8., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


—_ of the foregoing MAPS with plain 
rollers at to 
and bottom = 70 Cents Each 











i Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 
) No. 9 Class Records * 3 19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘“ -39 

Ink Crystal-,Per Gallon Pkg. “‘ +25 





CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
ALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 


E.W.AROULES 


P 327-3 $0 
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Seat Work Suggestions 
(Continued from: page 31) 


“Lay on the desk the number of nickels 
in a dollar; -the number of dimes.” 

10 Use crayola. Make fruit and vege- 
tables to sell at the’ store. If preferred, 
they may bring catalogues and cut out 
the fruit and color. . 

11 Use the sticks. Lay borders for 
the number booklets. Draw this border. 
Use a ruler. . Write the number of sticks 
in your border; the height in inches, the 
length; etc. 

12 Hand out heavy strips of paper or 
light cardboard. Let class make rulers. 

13 Make. clock faces. Use -the bell 
or some round object in the room to trace 
the circle. This is the easiest, safest way 


for little children to get correct circles. * 


Have them fold the circles in fourths. 
Place the Roman Numerals or figures at 
the four points as: 


Then have the other numerals added. 
Later use the ruler and omit the folding. 
14 Set the number cards on the black- 
board ledge. Let the class make number 
papers. Accept only the tidy, well ar- 
ranged paper. Let the child choose any 
number he pleases. His paper may be 
long or short. This will show you the 
weak or slow pupils. Change the assign- 
ment, as: “See how many combinations 
you can write in five minutes;” or, “Write 
the combinations that give you trouble.” 
Save papers and’ hand out for seat study. 
15 Give each child 12 cubes. Say 
“See how many facts you can write me 
about your 12 blocks.” He will be sure 
to use his addition and subtraction, as: 
l, 2,3, 4end BB, B2, BF 
iw, BY & 


ie a 
l, 2, ‘ 


He can work out his multiplication, divi- 
sion and fraction work. 

16 Write out problems using the child’s 
experiences, as: going to the store for 
groceries, dry goods, books, medicine; 
going to the cafeteria, picture show and 
circus; going for street car rides, boat rides 
and jitney rides. Hand each a problem 
and let him copy his problem and put in 
the correct answers.- Use such problems 
as these: 


a A jitney ride costs 5 cents. I took 
a ride and gave the driver 25 cents. He 
gave me -cents in change. 

b For-my lunch at the cafeteria, I had 
meat, 10 cents; bread, 1 cent; potatoes, 
4 cents; ice cream, 5 cents. My lunch 
cost ——_ cents. 

c My tablet cost 10 cents, my pencil 
5 cents, and my sponge 3 cents. I spent 
cents. I gave the dealer 20 cents. 
He gave me cents. 

Be sure that the problems. come from 
the child’s life. 


17 Writing the numbers in columns. 
Give definite directions, as: “Keep the 
row away from the edge of the paper. 
Put down two fingers to keep the correct 
distance. When you write a number, put 
down a finger underneath this number, so 
the two numbers will not come too close 
together. 











Store. 
write a list of articles he wants to buy at 
the store. 
ness. 
the seat work if you vary the aim. 
times work for speed, again neatness and 
accuracy, and at 
these motives.) 


Let the class either draw 
number of articles needed: 


57 


18 Place such work as this on the 


board and have the class write the answers 
in complete sentences. 


a Write number of children present. 


The child should write: 

a There are 30 children present. 

b Write the number of boys present. 
c Write the number of girls present. 
d Write the number of days of the 


month. 


é Write the number of electric lights 


in the room, etc. 


19 Visiting the Five and Ten Cent 
Hand out slips. Let each child 


Score for accuracy and neat- 
(You can get better results with 
Some- 
other times combine 
20 Play giving a lunch for four people. 
or write the 


spoons 
knives 

forks 

plates 

cups 
saucers, étc. 


(The teacher must arrange her work on 


the board as she wants the child to arrange 
his: There is so much unconscious imi 
tation, the 
standards through neat board work.) 


teacher can establish good 





| FINE ARTSINSTITUTF, Studio 711, Omaha, Neb. 


DRA WING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
ou can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
articulars of this unusual offer 
E return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 

















FOR TEETH AND BREATH 


“Il eaves that clean, cool ARCTI 
feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 
It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
ete bt — S 
sociated a nd—t eat 
for Pyorrhea — the dreaded ee which da 
your teeth without pain or warning. 
Theref hithe coming of Pyorrthea by dai 
of oes ae teh an ad 


FAGAN USE 
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whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves 

Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 
All good druggist d 4c fort erous 
sien, gua, powine of ould, ‘State which 


two. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
202 Washington Street 
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The January Calendar 





And all day long on pond and hill, 
They slid and coasted with a will. 


THEME 
Persistent effort 


When you’ve work to do 
Do it with a will; 

They who reach the top 
First must climb the hill. 


“Tl Try!” is a soldier, 
“T Will!” is a king; 
Be sure they are near 
When the school bells ring. 


Many strokes, though with a little ax, fell great oaks. 


PoEMS 
Winter Acrobats — Sherman. 
Winter Time.— Stevenson. 


CUTTING 
Eskimo — houses — etc. 


INFORMATION LESSONS 
Snow. f 
Agoonack — correlate Frigid Zone. 
Minerals. 
Seal. 
Polar Bear. 


STORIES 
Agoonack. 
Mrs. Peary’s Snow Baby. 


A Good Fairy 


Of all good fairies round the house, 
Good Nature is the sweetest; 
And where she fans her airy wings 
The moments fly the fleetest. 


And other fairies, making cheer, 
With her are gaily present; 

They shine like sunbeams in the place, 
And make mere living pleasant. 


The smiles she gives aré rosy light 
Shed softly on the wearer; 

They make a plain face sometimes fair, 
And make a fair face fairer. 


Before them dark Suspicion flies, 
And Envy follows after, 

And Jealousy forgets itself, 
And Gloom is lost in laughter. 


Were there great genius or great power, 
Great wealth, great beauty offered, 
Let pass these fays, dear heart, but keep 
All the Good Nature proffered! 
— St. Nicholas 





The Song of the Wind 


The song of the wind in the chimney I heard, 
Through all of my dreams it pleasantly stirred, 
But now I’m awake, I can’t tell a word 

Of the song of the wind in the chimney! 
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January 
Nature Study 


(Continued from page 25) 


Illustrate the poems. 

Make up a story and draw it; as, a 
little child in bed, the stars watching him; 
or, the moon guiding a horseman on his 
way 

Stories 
Myths from 
Age of Fable. 
Old Greek Stories. 
Myths of Old Greece. 
Stories of Long Ago. 
Legend of the Great Dipper — Wiltse. 
Linda and the Stars — Child World. 
Story of the Evening Star — Hiawatha. 
Story of the Moon — Hiawatha. 
Story of the Milky Way — Hiawatha. 
Why the Moon Changes its Shape — 
“Legends from the Redman’s Forest.” 
The Great Bear — “Legends from the 
Redman’s Forest.” 
The German Story of the Moon. 
The Stars and the Child — Andrea Hofer. 


= The Great Bear and the Little Bear — 


Carlyle. 
What the Moon Saw — Andersen. 
The Story of Jack and Jill in the Moon. 
Star Fairies — Edith Harrison. 
Star Dollars — Grimm. 
The Star Maiden — Old Indian Legend. 


Poems 


Seven Times One — Jean Ingelow. 

The Waning Moon — Celia Thaxter. 

Lady Moon — Houghton. 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod — Field. 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep. 

Stars and Daisies. — Frank Sherman. 

Can You Count the Stars? 

Who Has the Whitest Lambkins? 

The Wind and the Moon — George Mac- 
donald. 

The Moon — Child’s Garden of Verses — 
Stevenson. 

Dear Mother, How Pretty the Moon 
Looks To-night! 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 


Pictures 


Night — Thorwaldsen. 

Moon Goddess — Correggio. 
Diana — Guido Reni. 

The Harvest Moon — Mason. 
Approaching Night — Tolbrig. 





Sun and Moon 


Between my aged mother’s hands gleam 
bright 

Her grandson’s locks; they seem a hand- 
ful fair 

Of wheat, a golden sheaf beyond com- 
pare — 

The sun’s gold, stolen from the dawn’s 
clear light. 

Meanwhile her own white tresses in my 
sight 

Shed brightness all around her in the air — 

Foam of Time’s wave, a sacred glory rare, 

Like spotless eucharist wafers white. 


9 flood of gold and silver, full and free! 
‘ou make my heart with gladness over- 
run. 

f hatred barks at me, what need I care? 
0 light my days and nights, where’er I be, 
in my child’s curls I always have the sun, 
he moon in my dear mother’s silver hair! 
From the Spanish of Jose Santos Chocano 


Myth Studies 


(Continued from page 12) 


Philemon I cannot see them now. 

Baucis The houses are disappearing. 
I am frightened. What do you see, Phile- 
mon? 

Philemon I see nothing but a lake, 
a beautiful lake, where the village stood. 

Jupiter Those people will never be 
unkind again. But look at your cottage. 

Philemon How large it is! It is grow- 
ing larger all the time. 

Baucis It has beautiful marble walls. 
The roof is of gold. What a grand build- 
ing! 

Jupiter This is one of my tempies. 
You shall rule over it together as long as 
you live. Is there anything else you wish? 

Philemon and Baucis (together) We de- 
serve no reward. It gave us great pleas- 
ure to do what we could for you. But if 
you would grant us this, our only wish, we 
should have nothing more to ask. Let 
us live long and useful lives and die at the 
same hour. 

Jupiter Your wish shall be granted. 
ScENE IV — Before the Temple, 

Later 


Years 


(Philemon and Baucis are entertaining 
a traveler with the story.) 


Baucis And not one of the villagers 
was ever seen again, and that beautiful 
lake has been—Oh, Philemon, how 
strange you look! There are leaves grow- 
ing out of your head! 

Philemon ‘There are leaves on your 
head, too, dear Baucis. We are both 
changing. Good-bye, dear wife. 

Baucis Good-bye, Philemon. 

Traveler How’ very strange! Those 
people are beginning to look like trees. 
It cannot be possible. Yes, it is. The 
man is gone, and that is certainly an oak 
tree where he stood. Good old Baucis 
has surely become a beautiful linden tree. 
Their wish has been granted. They have 
lived long and useful lives and have gone 
at the same hour. 


[CurTAIN] 
Cosmicat EvoruTion. By Evan 
McLennan. Price, $2.50. 


This book comprises the principal part 
of the author’s life-work. 

It contains undoubtedly the most com- 
plete and destructive criticism of the ac- 
cepted fundamental views of physical 
science that has ever been published; and 
it also contains an equally complete con- 
structive theory. 

For the present, the work is sold only 
by the author, Evan McLennan, Cor- 





vallis, Oregon; price, $2.50, post free. 


PURE RICH BLOOD 
PREVENTS DISEASE 





Bad blood is responsible for more ail- 
ments than anything else. It causes 
catarrh, dyspepsia, rheumatism, weak, 
tired, languid feelings and worse troubles. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been wonder- 
fully successful in purifying and enrich- 
ing the blood, removing scrofula and other 
humors, and building up the whole sys- 
tem. Take it — give it to all the family 
so as to avoid illness. Get it to-day. 





Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
yreparatory courses. $30,000 building. Basketball, 
ennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FROM all parts of the United States the Public 
Schools have been calling for DIXON’S PENCILS. 


We have sold many thousand gross more than in 


previous years, which is Rae | gratifying, as every- 
one likes to feel that their efforts are appreciated. 
Our Solid Crayons were in demand all the time, 


and as for the Big Leads for freehand drawing and 
writing, we were almost swamped with orders. 
The rush is over now, and we can supply you in 
any quantity at short notice. 


Our faces are now turned towards the New 
Year. Will you let us help you to make it a 
Happy One? 

Send 16 Cents in stamps for a sample 
package. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 


46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throughout America, because it produces satis- 
factory results. St. Paul, Minn., has just installed 
the Palmer Method in her schools. It has eeoey 
**made good” in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and scores of other large cities, and has 
proved to be as feasible in rural schools as in City 
schools. Ask us for copies of Rural School Edition 
of PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 


THE A. N. PALMER eee, 
30 Irving — N.Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, ta. 
eee ge Mass. Widener Bidg. ‘Phiadelphia Pe 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


—* 4 CAB are great opperts mary 3A this high ) Sige peetession, fe in | ——~ 
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“Modern” Duplicator. 
The Modern Duplicator.”’ 


Duplicator. 








achild can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used 


other sizes free. 
R. Cc. 


dress the manufacturer. 
DURKIN & REEVES CO. 





\AT LAST! A 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Pen Written 


Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “Modern” 
it Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. " “ 
‘hen you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way. Put it 
on Duplicator, a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, M 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one*or more colors at the same time. 


complete, $4.50 = Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, or $4.05 net. 


PERFECT DUPLICATOR 


Lessons, etc., on the 


; Drawin 
It contains no glue or gelatine. Always ° ‘Remember 


aps, Lessons, Examina- 
So simple 
red times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, 
Booklet of 


a hund 


339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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= And then she forgot us, and we were neglected, 
‘Ibe Perry Pict ares For awhile, for things that were —_ 
Third (new Doll listens, looks up, and smiles) 
And it’s strange, but true — just listen, Dolly, 
Your hair won’t always be gold; 
You'll lose your roses; you’ll look so shabby, 
But she’ll love you again — when you’re old! St 
—A. E. A. 
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January’s Birthdays 
(For thirteen children, as follows) Bi 


First 
Said January, in sparkling array, 
To February, coming her way. 
8 a “Of course, your birthdays are better known, 
St. Cecilia Washington But I’ve some birthdays, too, of my own.” 4 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS T. 


A= C EN T-AN D-A-HALF FAC H (Each of twelve children names one of the birthdays) 4 





Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of them, their homes, etc., Newton and Taylor, Hamilton, Poe, 


i for 20 or more. 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Ethan Allen and Paul Revere, _ Th 
: Postpaid. Size 5} x 8. Benjamin Franklin, to school-children dear, 
iH FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. Washington, Lincoln, — gore es poco erm . 
i Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. Order Now. ee or? wa ee Sees Al 
i. ox @) cents for 4. Mo two dike Byron and Bacon — such a fine show — B (C 
a Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 50 or more. 3 by 3}. | 
ae = — . y 32. All these are mine, and — season of cheer — a it 
: ‘7 Larger, Eight Cent Size. For5ormore. 10 by 12. I bring the birthday of each happy Year! 
k BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. Two Cents Each All f Or 
5 


4 for 13 or more. Size 7 x 9. Happy NEw YEAR! 
i LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 90 cents each; the 
+ 10 for $8.50. Portraits $1.00 each. Size 22 by 28 The Days of the Week 
te including the white margin. Send for Washington. (For seven little folks, as the Days of the Week. Each recites as 
Me CATALOGUES. Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature follows) (Bi 
dy ; illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. (Please do not send for All 
‘iyi the Catalogue without sending the stamps.) . ' 
| THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY ee te Seen ange as ae Toes 
; Box 1, Malden, Mass. Some will be sunny, some will be bleak; 











UF re 


First, Second and Third 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, you know, 





Verses to Learn in January 


"eta , Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Fourth (Continued from page 43) Thechineg. Friday, Sendey anéihs 
Take me and keep me — 
O, if you had, Seventh ' 
Earth had been brighter — With Sunday leading, all in a row. 
I am “Be Grab!” Au 
All Over and over, we come and we go, 
Take us and keep us And we make a week, two, three, and four; I 
As well as you can — A month, then two, six, ten — before I 
Earth will be better You think, a happy year is o’er! 
Little maid, little ao aa ae ae A Of months made of weeks, of weeks made of days, Ma 
| That look like us and have our ways, Fil 
im | Comfort for the Christmas Doll But now we'll tell you, plainly and clear, 


What holiday-days each will bring you this year. 


(For four little girls—three as old shabby dolls and one as a beautiful 
new dolly, who sits disconsolately in their midst.) 


First om <4 
Each year, Monday bri Labor Day 
You're the Christmas Doll? (She nods) She hasn’t Tain cock Mein, 1 omnia tie Dae Year ove 


dressed you? And Lincoln’s Birthday will be mine — hoo-ray! 


ie Second Tuesday 
an She hasn’t finished your hat? The merry First o’ May shail Tuesday bring, or 
A Third And Bells of Christmas at my touch shall ring! 
ig She forgot the usual kiss this morning? ° Winteanien It 
, e ’ . 1 ’ 
ft salx ce cans § ae oe Wednesday the valentines shall send in showers, 
ti First Memorial Day, I’ll scatter flowers, 
Bs It’s two weeks now, you see, since Christmas, The Fourth, I’ll wave a Flag — the fairest seen — 
ut You really mustn’t blame her, And dance with witches on All Hallowe’en. 
Our little Mother is very busy, 
v You aren’t as new as you were. Thursday 
a ‘ ; Thanksgiving, Thursday always brings about, Th 
| Second This year for Washington I’ll proudly shout, 
. We’re old dolls now. But once we were dressy, And Flag Day, far and near, I’ll fling the Colors out! § Ar 
And pretty and red-cheeked, too; (Continued on next page) - 
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Friday 

Friday, with most of you, for Arbor Day 
sets out a tree or vine, 

This year, the honor of Columbus Day is 
mine. 


Sulurday 

Si. Patrick’s Day is all that Saturday 
brings, I see, 

This year, but children always welcome 


me, 

Because from school, each week, I set 
them free. 

= nday 


‘he Flower of Days, sweet Eastertide, al- 
ways will Sunday bring, 
And every week in hearty praise I sing 
To God above, who gives us everything. 


All 

There’s one thing more we want to say to- 
gether, 

Whatever be the wind or be the weather, 

Each one of us is bringing, full of joy, 

A birthday for some little girl or boy. 


(Clasping hands and going round gaily 
in circle) 


It might, of course, be Tuesday, or Wednes- 
day, or Monday, 
Or Thursday, Friday, Saturday, or maybe 
it’s a Sunday, 
But each New Year will bring you a happy 
birthday, one day, 
While time endures! 


The Youngest 
I think I’m quite the youngest 
Of anybody here, 
This morning through a world all white, 
And still and cold and dark as night, 
I came with footsteps swift and light, 
I am the baby Year! 


SELECTIONS 
The New Year 


The wind blew there and the wind blew 
here, 

And brought from Somewhere the small 
New Year. 

It tapped for him at each door and pane, 

And never once was a knock in vain! 

All good folks waited the coming child, 

Their doors they opened, and on him 
smiled. 

Inside he stepped with a happy face, 

And softly slipped in the Old Year’s place. 

Said he, “‘I bring you a Box of Days 

Tied round with tissue of rainbow rays; 

I give it joyfully, for I know, 

Though all days may not with gladness 
glow, 

Each gift holds some precious bit of cheer, 

To win your thanks,”’ said the sweet Child 


Year! 
— Edith H. Kinney, in Kindergarten 
Review 


Little Snowflakes 











FOR IRRITATED THROAT 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


Used by speakers and singers for & years. 


NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 
JOHN IL. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


CASS Se PIN, 


MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL - 


Special offer, either style pin here Ilus- 
”) trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
W/ and numerals with one or two colors of best 
y one ——. Silver Plate 150 each, <1?) 
1 per en; Sterling Silver 30c ea. 
22535 * $3.00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 ea., "O- 2479 
$15.00 per dozen. Write for catalog. Free upon 


request, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 40 BASTIAN BLOG, , ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


© Pisicoees, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
$ mene Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
PLA YS; Motion Songs, Llustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 











































Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. _) weer) 

For ail ages and occasions. |Nrw Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every|full of, new ideas for teac 

Toochee should have one. [¢7" 40. 

DENISON & ©O. ‘ 

ote CHICAGO [S1.25._ Postpai 


LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 
from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read- 


ing that will help you in love, health, business and oo. 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. pony ack i 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. New York City 




















Catalogue mailed 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, fe 'o8Rtccnere 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 





































ecites as ; : ‘ Still and gentle all around, Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
(Breaking circle, and holding out hands Little snowflakes soft and light peace, Saaoes Sere, Sennen oan, 
prettily ‘oward rest of pupils) One by one spread o'er ith e ground, Sth Ser oeding i la 
j is y . , Di . te . 
Which day 1S yours? poset a —.* me. Binckboard Stencile, Colored Sticks, Pers, Beads, 
ee ay ay ye 
As we watch these little flakes Globes, Charts, Blaskboards, egg Holdere. 
FOR THE BABIES Falling down so soft and light, Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., N, PA 
1917 Who would think so few it takes FREE TO TEACHERS 
Thus to form this robe of white? We will gladly send to school teach d schools 
(For four, with numbers) anywhere samp gy SSRN 
v eeiicn’d ol Just like them are duties done, mun eoore Push-Pins 
oe oat Cig a 4 ‘Us! ess angers and other us: ic 
Odd numbers we — Still and gentle, every hour, vices for Never = up charts, drawings, etc., 
, Smallest deeds we early learn, without defacing the walls. 
We'll make a happy und Give to life its greatest power. — le Points 10C pits. 
Sure as can be! — Nature in Verse Moore Push-less Hancers, rA sizes ——- 
anger wi wist or by mai 
Happy New Year MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 43, Philadelphic, Pa. 
(For little girl with doll) Penn Publishing Company’s — a 
| eae eas — Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Happy New Year to you, Dolly, Entertainment Boo Founded 1880 
i i > ite 3 r! . . 
I hope for us both it will be quite jolly! The attention of teachers is called to | accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
A Wish the advertisement of the Penn Publishing , iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
- : ) ‘hts Company on pages 2 and 3 of this | who wih tenur the ouming proesion,, Practical er 
. » - ‘ oO n10spital, 22 reds. 
ou = pepe hana hase = ee issue, where will be found listed Recita- duty experience yeociaes in other institutions, 
é . j * bf : sHe Vv ea icants st mee er irements o! 
y S B tt fii 8 ig er ge on ee mie good health, a a (19-35), Rg wmf asual character, 
etc., suitable for all occasions. Now tha instructi ts 
rr. : pow utterfiies Dr r - these Pcs te ne ee BG of Hig 00] instruction or i 
See the snowflakes flutter by, : ramat ization has become so lirmly “ The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
Each one’s a little butterfly! lished in the school-room, teachers will be ] cation to the 
’ glad to learn of the abundant material Superintendent of Nurses 
Almost made available through these publications. ' 509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
| When Winter is just like to-day 
’ ay, 
y! Almost I wish, he’d always stay! 
sod OST talked of statue in America. 
: AG Place ; Recently erected in Riverside Drive, 
The wind and the snow ran away in glee, New York, and illustrated in Sunday News- 
' They’re making things lively outdoors, I paper supplements in largest cities. Shows 
: see, ; the Maid of Orleans leading a charge in un- 
I think indoors is the best place for me! usually spirited pose. Said to be the best 
‘ The Year’s Gem; Joan of Arc in existence. This and other 
S, I he Y di d great masterpieces published in Emery 
ee t f th — rkline , op S Prints, ten sizes, best pictures for schools. 
n— I pone om Se > ia rE me Illustrations and complete information sent 
n January, pearls of ice, on request. Write to-day and tell us 
All glistening and new q 
8 8 F whether or not your dealer has shown you 
Let’s Go Emery Prints. If you wish we will give 
, 
The sled’s at the door;. the horses, you you our nearest dealer’s name. 
know, 
rs out! Are Johnny and Joe, with bells in a row; BROWN ROBERTSON CO. 
And over the snow, O how they will fly! 434 Lafayette St. New York City — se 
Let’s go for a ride — you and I. Joan of Arc Anne V. Has 
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SS WY? 
Become the woman you 
wish to be 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be so well 
and weigh what you should. J can help you. I know I 
can. Not one drop of medicine. _ 

My way isthe natural way —a scientific system, combining 
exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your 
Samily and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have madethem 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their 
rooms — and I have kept their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. ‘ 

These facts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove 
that I can and will do all I promise. Remember. 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is easy to Be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 
most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly bene- 
fited by my help. And JI want so much to help you! | i 

I can build you up or reduceyou. You thoroughly enjoy my deaple 

directionsand you feelso 

lit you have any of the following derange-| satisfied with yourself. 
}ments, mark an X after it and send to me:| Writetome! Ask for 
Excess Fleshinany Lack of Reserve my Booklet No. 24— 
part of body Nervousness sent you without 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability charge. Let me tell 

Neck or Arms Constipation you all about my won- 
Round Shoulders _Indigestion experience! 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness Then you will under- 
Incorrect Walking Weakness stand the great work I 



































. rf am doing for woman- 
ed eSadon — kind; and how J can help you. 
Lame Back Torpid Liver | . 
Headache Mal-assimilation | Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Sleeplessness 








points? 


as the starlight passes through it. 


five points. 


Blackboard Reading Lessons 


Point to a star. 
Show me the Big Dipper. stars. 

Fly to the two Pointers. They learned to know the stars. 
Bring me the Little Dipper. They learned to love them, too. 
Hold up the new moon. They gave names to the stars. 
Skip to the North Star. Do you know any star names? 
Hop to the star chair. 
Jump to the full moon. sky. 

Run to the Great Bear. They saw a great bear. 
March to the Little Bear. 
Look at the star you love. They saw a little bear. 
Twinkle like a little star. 


, bear. 
It is night. 


I can see the bright stars. 

They look like little points of light. 
Can you see me, little stars? 

Tell me what you are. 

We are big, round suns. 

We are like your sun. 

We give light and heat, too. 

But we are far, far away. 

We are farther away than the sun. 
You cannot see us in the day. 

The sun’s light is so bright. 
Sometimes you cannot see us at night. 
The dark clouds hide us. 


What a clear, cold night! 

Let us look at the stars. 

How bright they are! 

They seem to have five points. 

They seem to twinkle, too. 

The stars are round like the sun. 

They have no points. , 

The stars shine with a clear light. 

They do not twinkle at ail. 

What. makes the stars seem to have five 


Little Dipper? 


Have you seen a falling star? 

Did you think it would strike you? 
It was not a star at all. 

It was a meteor. 

A meteor is a tiny cold body. 
Most meteors are as tiny as peas. 
They move around the sun. 


Then they burn up. 


they burn up. 
Then we think a star falls. 
Meteors will not strike us. 


Do you know the Milky Way? 
It is a big path across the sky. 


out. 
It is very bright and clear then. 


It is a path of many, many stars. 
The stars are far, far away. 
We cannot see all of them. 


What makes the stars seem to twinkle? But we can’see their I'ght. 


It is the air. 

The air makes the stars seem t6 twinkle Play you are a star. 

What will you do? 

I shall help the sailor at sea. 


I shall help the traveler on land. 


The’ air makes the stars seem to have 


Do'you like to watch the stars? 


Long ago the shepherds watched the 


The shepherds saw many things in the 


The Big Dipper is part of the great bear. 
The Little Dipper is part of the little 
Can you find the Big Dipper and the 


Sometimes they strike the air very hard. 


We see them move across the sky as 


I shall shine into a littlé boy’s window. 


I shall twinkle for the kind shepherds. 

I shall play hide-and-seek with the 
clouds. 

I shall travel along the Milky Way. 

I shall sail with the man in the moon. 

I shall shine for a little girl to make her 
happy. 

I shall help the sleepy owl to find his 
dinner. 

I shall be the bright evening star. 

Oh, it is fun to be a star! 


The moon lives near us. 

It always travels with us. 

It is much smaller than the sun. 

But it is not so far away. 

The moon gives us light at night. 

It makes the evening beautiful. 

Do you like the moon shadows? 

The moon has no light of its own. 

It gets its light from the sun. 

It throws the sunlight back to us. 
na moon is a big looking-glass in the 
sky. 

We love the soft, silver moonlight. 


We cannot look at the bright sun. 

But we can look up at the moon. 

The moon’s light will not hurt us. 

Can you see the man in the moon? 

He has a round, happy face. 

He likes to travel across the sky. 

He likes to peep at the children in bed. 

He likes to show the traveler where to 
go. 
Do you think the man in the moon gets 
milk from the Milky Way? 

Do you think he drinks the milk from 
the star dippers? 


It is very cold on the moon. 

There is no air around the moon. 

There is no water on it. 

Can people live on the moon? 

No, people need air and water. 

Oh, how lonely it must be on the moon! 

Have you seen the sun rise and set? 

The moon seems to rise and set like the 
sun. 

It seems to travel across the sky. 

The moon is not always the same. 

Sometimes the moon is big and round. 

Sometimes it has two sharp horns. 

Then it looks like a silver boat. 

Watch the clouds hide the moon. 

Good moon, we thank you for your light. 





When de Night-time Comes 


When de night-time come de lil’ boy holler, 
Kase he fraid o’ de dark an’ he scrooch 
up nigh 
To his good ole mammy an’ he wouldn’t 
take a dollar 
Fo’ his place when de Sand Man’s a- 
snoopin’ frum de sky. 


Oh, de wind say: “‘Woo-0000” 
An’ de owl say ‘“To-who” 
An’ he scrooches up to mammy 
When de blaze burns blue. 


We can see it well when the noom is not Oh, de stumps look tall an’ de wind soun’s 


skerry, 
An’ de lil’ boy sniggle down in my lap, 


What do you think the Milky Way is? Kase de bogie man’s a-nigh an’ his eyes 


am bleary, 
An’ he’s strong as a lion an’ biggern yo’ 
Pap. 


Oh, de wind say “ Woo-0000” 
An’ de owl say “To-who”’ 
An’ he scrooches up to mammy 
When de blaze burns blue. 
— Phil. H. Armstrong, in Florida Times- 
Union 
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Interesting Spelling for the Third Grade 


F. Russel 


One day the question camé up in my 
school-room as to which was the most in- 
teresting lesson, and I found that almost 
without exception the pupils spoke ‘of 
spelling as their favorite, and when I 
thought of it, I knew that it was my 
favorite too. 

From time to time I have heard so 
many teachers complain of what a du!l 
subject spelling was, that I believe they 
would be glad to know how I have made 
it interesting. 

In the third grade in our school system 
we are allowed a great deal of freedom in 
our choice of words that we teach. I 
seldom have a lesson from the speller, 
but try to choose words that have some 
connection with what is uppermost in the 
children’s minds. For instance, the first 
day’s lesson might be: 

vacation 
over 
school 
begins 
again 
Sentember 


and later in the month: 
leaves 
turn 
gold 
red 
falling 
autumn 


Sometimes the words are taken from what 
we are doing with our sand-table, and 
sometimes from the reading lesson, or 
some poem or story that the pupils are 
going to write. 

I found at the end of the year I had 
given my class every word that was in the 
speller for the third grade and nearly 
one hundred additional words. 

The children have a little book in which 
they copy these words and this gives them 
a spelling dictionary which they can use for 
reference when they are writing. 

For the first four or five days, and after 
that perhaps two or three times a month 
during the whole term, I help them study 
their lesson in this manner; “Look at the 
first three words — say them — now write 
them.” I then cover the three words 
in question until I see that the children 
have them written, and then I uncover the 
words and let each child correct his own. 
At the beginning of the year I find that 
some of the children cannot even see when 
their work is wrong, but I have no trouble 
with this after the first month. 

One of the devices I use to train their 
eyes was suggested to me by Kipling’s 
“Kim”: I take a piece of cardboard and 
put on it six articles, perhaps, a feather, 
a pen point, a piece of candy, a spool of 
thread, etc. I hold this in front of the 
class for a minute and then cover the card- 
board and say, “‘ Make a list of what you 
saw.” The children think this is great 
fun and after the first trial will often beg 
to be allowed to bring an assortment of 
articles from home. If this is done once 
or twice a month, the majority of the 
class will soon be able to name and de- 
scribe as many as ten articles after just 
a momentary glance. 

Another one of my devices is to have 
each child take paper and pencil; then I 
say, “Watch me, don’t write anything 
until I tell you.” I then write on the 
blackboard very slowly some word which 


they are not likely to know such as “ne- 
gotiable”’ or “conclusive.” I erase the 
word and then have them write it. I 
never give them more than one such word, 
but repeat this device on an average of 
once a week throughout the term. After 
a few trials the results will be very sur- 
prising to a person who has never tried 
this. The children take such an interest 
in the game that I often see them glancing 
at some of the unfamiliar words in their 
text-books and then putting- something 
over the word as they try to write it. 

I have two spelling lessons each’ day, 
the oral in the morning and the written 
in the afternoon. 

At the beginning of each month I have 
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the class roll written on an unused part 
of the board. After each child’s name is 
put 100. The written spelling is marked 
100, and if on the first day a child misses 
one word his 100 is lowered to 99, and if 
he misses three words on the following 
day his mark is 96, and so on throughout 
the month. The mark after his name at 
the end of -he month is put on his report. 

In oral spelling I use the old “go-to- 
the-foot-of-the-class if you miss” method. 
Each day at the close of the class the 
children take their numbers and return 
to that place on the following day. Any 
child that remains at the head of the class 
for three days is given an X after his mark 
on the board and then sent to the foot. 
The last day of the month the marks of 
the children who have the X are raised five 
points, or if their mark is above 94 they 
are given 100 for their monthly mark. 





The two most cheerful messages that a teacher re- \Y»”) 5 





ceives, when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the 
pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 


The first brings the assurance that “teacher” is missed; the second brings 
the money to pay the doctor, the nurse and the other many expenses incident 


to a siege of sickness. 


Most important of all, the T. C. U. cheque brings 


freedom from worry, without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 


Will You Get 


Your Cheque? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you may imagine — until 
Sickness, or an Accident, or Quarantine, crosses your path—robbing you of 


your Salary and your Savings. 


Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. 


looks good—just as it did to Pres. J. W. Crabtree, of the Wisconsin State 


Normal School, who writes:. 


“When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, I did so, 


believing that I was contributing to a good cause. 


a good investment. 


just to help out on my expenses. 


iy 





A West Virginia Teacher writes: 
“‘ Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 
illness caused by lagrippe. Ican certainly recom- 
mend the T.C.U. and the prompt way in which 


‘ou do business. This came when it was needed. s 


t paid my doctor’s bill and left me some besides, 
and [ think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your Association.” 


I have found out since that | made 


While enduring the period of noe confinement myself, I re- 
ceived, without request, and without expectations, a ¢ 


It helped. Certainly, the cheque looked good.” 


eque for $100.00 to my order, 


Every teacher in America should be a mem- 
ber of the T. C. U. and share its protection. 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protective 
Organization—the T.C.U.—stands ready to 


pay, you $50 a month for loss of time caused 


y Accident, Sickness or Quarantine, $1,000 
to $2,000 for an accidental death and many 
additional benefits, fully explained in our 
booklet. Sign your name and address to the 
coupon and all information will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
225 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 


sp ee eee eee et ete eee 
‘ Free Information Coupon 
i To the T. C. U., 225 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


g Address ee REE SES Sy ee. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
| obligation whatever) 
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A First Grade Reading Lesson 
Anna Lahey 


Material,- These sentences written on the blackboard: 


The squirrel hid acorns in the hollow tree. 
Adjidaumo lived in a nest in summer. 
Where do squirrels live in winter? 


Children’s Aims “Let’s see if we can read all we read 
yesterday about the squirrel.” 

“What did the squirrel hide in the hollow tree?” 

“When did Adjidaumo live in a nest?”’ 

“Read the next line and answer it, Ralph.” 

“Tell me what word is gone.” 

Procedure The teacher states Aim 1 and calls upon a 
child to read from the book. When he meets a word he 
doesn’t know he sounds it phonetically. If necessary, the 
teacher asks a question suggesting the word. There 
should be few occasions for the sounding of words on this 
page, since it is review. 

The teacher then states Aim 2, and calls upon a pupil, 
who answers the question by reading the first sentence on 
the board. She then tells the pupils to shut their eyes, and 
erases hollow, writing pine in its place. A pupil reads the 
sentence as it now stands. In the second sentence the 
teacher erases Adjidaumo and writes The squirrel. She 
states Aim 4, and the children read silently. She calls upon 
a child to answer the question. She states Aim 5, and 
erases different words or groups of words which gave the 
children trouble, the children repeating the words to- 
gether as she erases them. 

The children then read from their books for a few minutes. 
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Silent Reading 
Blanche Kibler 


The pupils have been doing silent reading from the,black- 
board all the year based on stories and handwork. 


Children’s Aim 


To follow directions as written on the blackboard to 
know how to cut a picture representing the story in their 
reader of “Little Bo-Peep.” 


Material 
Scissors, paper_and blackboard writing. 


Procedure 


I shall write the following sentences on the front board. 

To-day we shall cut a picture to represent the story of 
Little Bo-Peep. Please lay your scissors out on your desks. 
You will find paper on the second shelf of the cupboard. 
How many sheets do you need for your row, Russel? How 
many do you need, Maxine, and how many for you, Paul? 

Get the paper from the cupboard and give to Paul, Russel 
and Maxine what they ask for, Olen. The first thing you 
may cut is little Bo-Peep. Now cut several sheep, with or 
without tails. Cut three or four trees all of a different 
size. To-morrow, we shall mount these on dark paper. 
Please pass these envelopes, Carlos. Put your cuttings 
into them. Write your names on the envelopes, second 
grade. Collect the envelopes, Mary. Please gather up 
all the scraps with the waste basket, Wayne. Now let 
me see everyone in good position when Miss Macdougle 
comes in for the next hour. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


‘ 


most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


and have our recommendation. 
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NOTES 


Puck’s Flower 


Have you read that pretty play 
Where a mischief-making fay 
Drew a juice of wondous power 
From a harmless-seeming flower, 
just one drop of which distilled 
Made all love go as he willed? 


if we had that magic spell 

We could make folks love us well; 
But alas! ’twas fairy brew 

And the flower in Elfland grew. 


Yet there is another flower 
That has too, the charmer’s power, 
And without the fairies’ arts 
We can make it win us hearts. 
Can you guess what it can be? 
’T is the flower of courtesy. 
— Jane Blair Reid in the November St. 
Nicholas 





Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. S 223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





Keeps Our Bodies Warm 


Pure, rich, red blood is a necessity in the 
production of animal heat. It keeps our 
bodies warm. We all know very well 
that when the arteries that carry it to 
a limb are bound or tied, the temperature 
of the limb is immediately lowered. 

There is a suggestion in this that, at this 
time of year especially, we should take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, if our blood is impure, 
impoverished or pale. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla makes the blood good in quality 
and quantity. It has an unequaled record 
for radically and permanently removing 
blood diseases, scrofula, rheumatism and 
catarrh, and giving strength and tone to 
the whole system. It is a scientific com- 
bination of roots, barks, herbs and other 
medicinal substances that have long been 
used by successful physicians. Get it 
to-day. 











101 BEST SONGS 





Greatest Selling Song Book in World 


Bete eet Me 
ngs’? J - 
0c copies thro merit glone. Itis in easy keys, words 


edg it th Sent book. tbe ppd., 70¢ doz., ppd. 
e x copy, he + ppd. 
Bec in 100 lots, F.O.B. Chicago. hei ice Free Sample. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE % "382°soton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
‘ . 


Free Literature. Address 

















An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





Agency 
Services free to schoo] officials. 
353 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 


prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 








the PACIFIC TEACHER’S AGENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 


535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 











This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xen you: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE GARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building. Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 














THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bullding, CHICAGO 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Address Epitor, Primary EpucatTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


It is sometimes difficult to resume work smoothly after 
the mid-winter holidays. If you find this sense of anti- 
climax affecting your school-room, turn to Miss Wray’s 
article on page 18 and try her plans for awakening fresh 
interest. Judging from the pictures of her own pupils 
which she has sent us, they will prove an effective remedy. 

The number lessc ns, also, will help to bridge over this 
slack time, for what child will not welcome with enthusiasm 
a bargain sale in the school store? If such a store is not a 
part of your equipment now is an excellent time to install 
one and to use it every day. 

Still another help for connecting the December and 
January work is the nature study lessons on the stars and 
the moon, for the wonderful Christmas star which the Wise 
Men followed is still fresh in the children’s minds. Mrs. 
Bakenhus has suggested many ways to make these lessons 
of absorbing interest. The blackboard reading lessons on 
page 64 have been arranged to use in connection with them, 
and Miss Anderson has written an entertaining game, after 
the manner of the old rhyming nursery plays, which will 
prove both recreation and a means of fixing these same 
facts in the child’s mind. When an entertainment must 
be given in January this game will prove just the thing for 
the purpose. The drawings suggest the groupings for the 
children during the play. 

Many primary teachers have written us how much their 
pupils enjoyed making the Three Bears and the Peter Rabbit 
books. This month Miss Ash has given us a winter book 
which ought to appeal to every boy and girl who is fortu- 
ate enough to live in the region of snow. Those who do not 
will enjoy making the cornstalk furniture described on 
page 30. 

The games this month are of a practical nature and in- 
volve plenty of action. The dramatization for the first 
grade is unusually attractive, and the pictures of these 
very engaging “kittens” make us all want to try it at once. 

The Seat Work and Scissors Cutting suggestions will pro- 
vide plenty of material for busy fingers during the month. 

‘The poster pictures and Miss Link’s charming babies 
should make the work in English easy, with the help of 
Miss Denny’s Language Lessons. 

The Greek myth is the always popular one of Baucis 


and Philemon and a little outline on the study of trees tj 
use with it will be found on page 49. 

January is such a good month for new beginnings song 
of you may be inspired to try a Saturday morning ston 
hour like the one Miss Anderson describes for us. If onl 
some country teacher would find a way to undertak 
something of the kind! Of course the difficulties in the way 
are many for her, but it would be hard to estimate the valu 
of such an hour to country children. This is a good time 
also, to try some of Miss Stocking’s ideas for vitalizing the 
reading lessons, if you feel the need of fresh material fo 
these lessons in your classes. 

The children will all like the Norwegian swing dance give 
this month. It is gratifying to find that primary teacher 
are using the dances more and more freely in place of the 
old type of “entertainment” on public days. Some teach 
ers are making up their programs entirely of the folk songs 
dances, and games which offer such a manifold training for 
the child. 

The folk song is a Great Russian tune, the words of which 
are very simple. This is what Mr. Surette says about the 
use of folk music in the December Aflantic Monthly: 

“There is no doubt whatever that, speaking generally, 
the best music with which to train the taste of young chil-§ 
dren is that known as ‘folk-song.’ The supposition that 
any musician is capable of composing a fine enduring song 
suitable for children is false in its very essence. The con 
stant appearance of new songs for children and their in- 
evitable disappearance in the next generation is evidence 
enough that this is so, apart from the unmistakable evidence 
in the songs themselves. In reality, the good tune is right, 
the poor tune is wrong; the good tune conforms to, is a part 
of, nature; the poor tune is false in quantity and in senti- 
ment, and not a part of nature. The fine tune is straight- 
forward, honest, and genuine in sentiment, the inferior 
tune professes to be so, but is not. Fine simple tunes of 
the kind suitable for children to sing have been composed — 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River’ is an example — but 
they are very few in number. The only safeguard is to 
keep chiefly to the old melodies whose quality has been 
proved. And since the number of fine folk tynes is more 
than sufficient for our purpose, there would seem to be 
no reason whatever why they should not 
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Songs That Fascinate the Little Folks— 


The Everyday Song Book 


Ts is easy to teach music to the Little People if you interest them —if they can 
sing songs they like, in keys that are easy for them. That 

is wry this new “Everyday Song Book” succeeds '‘so well. It 
has easy, graded songs, rote songs and music for all occasions of 
the year, and most beautiful Christmas and other music, as well 


as suggestions for Primary Teachers. 


Prices: Only 3c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
70c per doz., Prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. 


Poems That Have 
Helped Make History 
ERE are the poems that have swayed men’s hearts and deeds throughout 
history. The poetry that will leave its impress on the character of your 

pupils as it has on generations of men and women before them. just the 

Prose Supplement alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg Address, Patrick 


All in a handy, pocket size volume, 
ce: 15c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 


The 101 Famous Poems 


Henry's Oration, The Resincadice of Independence, etc. 
ata ridiculously low price 


A Book Yéu Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere for 50c. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Building, CHICAGO 
The World’s Greatest Mobkere of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


give our children to sing in their early years 
of school life.” 


What to Look for in February 


An entirely novel and serious use of 





Valentine’s Day. 
A real hero who is also a heroine. 
Myth Studies — The Story of Phaeton. 


Free Sample 
To Teachers 


Mentioning this paper 











Poems Little Children Love to Recite. 

Nature Study — The Food We Eat. 

Correlating Paper Cutting. 

Seat Work Suggestions. 

A Coasting Poster with Patterns. 

A February Doll of Unique Construction. 

A model grocery shop made of. paste 
board. The first of four delightful cor 
struction lessons. 

A February Play — “The Search for 
Good Child.” 
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February Games, Dances, Songs. . 
Picture Study. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
ee by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” | 
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The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 











Before the Snow 


Now soon, ah, very soon, I know 

The trumpets of the North will blow, 
And the great winds will come to bring 
- The pale wild riders of the snow. 


Darkening the sun with level flight, 
At arrowy speed, they will alight, 

Unnumbered as the desert sands, 
To bivouac on the edge of night. 


Then I within their somber ring, 
Shall hear a voice that seems to sing, 
Deep, deep within my tranquil heart, 
The valiant prophecy of spring. 
— Bliss Carman 


“Now” and ‘“ Waitawhile’’ 


Little Jimmie Waitawhile and _ little 
Johnnie Now 

Grew up in homes just side by side; and 
that, you see, is how 

I came to know them both so well, for al- 
most every day 

I used to watch them at their work and 
also at their play. 


Little Jimmie Waitawhile was bright, and 
sturdy, too, 

But never ready to perform what he was 
asked to do: 

“Wait just a minute,” he would say, “T’ll 
do it pretty soon.” 

And things he should have done at morn 
were never done till noon. 


He put off studying until his boyhood days 
were gone; 

He put off getting him a home till age 
came stealing on; 

He put off everything, and so his life was 
not a joy, 

And all because he waited “just a minute” 
while a boy. 


But Little Johnnie Now would say, when 
he had work to do, 

“There’s no time like the present time, 
and gaily put it through. 

And when his time for play arrived he so 
enjoyed the fun; 

His mind was not distressed with thoughts 
of duties left undone. 


In boyhood he was studious and laid him 
out a plan 

Of action to be followed when he grew to be 
aman; 

And life was as he willed it, all because 
he’d not allow 

His tasks to be neglected, but would al- 
ways do them now. 


And so in every neighborhood are scores 
of little boys, 

Who by-and-by must work with tools when 
they have done with toys. 

And know you one of them, I guess, be- 
cause I see you smile; 

And is he little Johnnie Now or Jimmie 
Waitawhile? 


(Continued from Page 65) 








“THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” LEADING MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATORS,— 
a college professor of education, a city superintendent, and a publisher,—say of our 
Sent free to New England teachers. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manual with Advice to Candidates. 











Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








It pays—to pay —to get—more pay. Register Now! 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. $17 Masonic Temple, Demver , Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 614 Joursel Bldg’ Fortean ia 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


TEACHER! 
THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Splendid opportunities! We are right on the ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Writ 
information. Dept. 2. NORTHWESTERN TEACH ERS AGENCY and SUPPLY CO. Great Falls | A 











It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


MIDLAND Seventeen 
TEACHERS’ assures the best of service to both employer and 
AGENGY teacher. It isnone too early to enroll for 1917-18. 





years under the same management Warrensburg, Mo. 

SPOKANE, Wash. 

SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


Sa 
WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Eight page Booklet “ Road to Good Positions” Free. 
Our Special Field How to Apply for a School, With L ificati 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Arizona, the States, ft aye tay 


of all the States, free to members. Fif i 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, stamps to non-members. ‘ ™ ~~ a 
|_ Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Utah 
























I | 
ROCKY 7 TEACHERS | 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Dinver.corc 


One Agency that does the work of Many. 
The largest and most widely patronized Agency in the 
West. Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.M., Manager. 














FOR THE FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN Paper, 7 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY Teeming with variety and a patriotic 
fervor, befitting the occasion and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, song, concert and 
responsive exercises and drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES. Specially contributed, selected, ar- 
ranged and adapted for all grades by eleven different authors. 96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs and Recitations. 
(a) Flag Day, commemorating Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays, (6) My Country’s 


Flag, (c) Procession of States, (¢) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions for special 
program. Paper. Price, 16 cents. 


FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By Atice E. ALten. Eight School-room 
Plays, including besides an Exercise for Washington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct with the life 
and customs of Colonial and Revolutionary Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and reproduction, if desired: No. 28, Story of Wash- 
ington for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell Address and Declaration of Independence; No. 146, 
Life of Washington for Upper Grades. Paper, 7 cents each. 10 or more copies, 6 cents each. — 


For third and fourth grade pupils. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





— Nixon Waterman, in St. Nicholas 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, 
and to their parents. 


A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, 
and valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 
2 Marches 2 American Poems 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 


This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, 
Folk Dances, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature 
Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, Band, Stories, and 
English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 

free at any Victor dealer’s; or a 
copy will be sent upon application 
to the 


, cl or Educational Department 
Vy Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola VI, in cak—$25 


A desirable and in ive 
Sechumsent Gor Basel Beboats 








